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New Serres Vou. XXXVII No.8 #£AvucusT 1952 


THE CANONICAL POSITION OF 
NON-CATHOLIC CHRISTIANS 


Two VIEws 


I 


HE discussions occasioned by the death of King George VI 
on the question of public prayers for deceased non- 
Catholics produced at least one lucid statement of the position 
generally accepted on this matter in Canon Mahoney’s reply 
in THE CLercy Review of last May.! It is there made clear 
that the only reason why public Masses may not, as is generally 
held, be offered for non-Catholic Christians dying in good faith, 
is to be found in the legal presumption of dolus, which we may 
take here as the equivalent of “‘bad faith”, established for the 
external forum by canon 2200, §2. In consequence of this pre- 
sumption, “‘good faith’’ must be proved before any person who 
-_ has externally violated the penal law of the Church can be 
recognized in the external forum to be free from the censures 
— latae sententiae attached to such violation. The obstacle to the 
public offering of Mass for a deceased non-Catholic Christian 
is therefore simply a legal presumption that he is a heretic in 
the canonical sense, and has ipso facto incurred the latae sententiae 
excommunication imposed on all apostates, heretics and schis- 
matics by canon 2314, §1, 1°, which involves the prohibition of 
the public offering of Mass for the excommunicate (c. 2262). 
It is the purpose of this essay to question whether this is a ten- 
able interpretation of the Code. 

The canonical view of the non-Catholic Christian is stated in 
general terms in canon 87: “Baptismate homo constituitur in 
Ecclesia Christi persona cum omnibus christianorum iuribus et 
officiis, nisi, ad iura quod attinet, obstet obex, ecclesiasticae 
communionis vinculum impediens, vel lata ab Ecclesia cen- 
sura.”’ Baptism, by whomsoever administered, makes the reci- 
pient a member of the Church of Christ, which is the Catholic 

1 Pp. 281-3. 

Vol. xxxvii 449 QF 
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Church in union with the Vicar of Christ. The Code of Canon 
Law determines the duties and rights of members of the Church, 
and this canon recognizes that in general they are the same for 
all the baptized. But it recognizes also that for some of these 
there are obstacles which impede the bond of communion with 
the Church, a phrase certainly envisaging non-Catholic Chris- 
tians, and that this entails their deprivation of some part of 
their rights as Christians; it recognizes similarly that the cen- 
sures of excommunication, suspension and interdict (c. 2255, 
§1) may deprive others of some of their rights as a penalty for 
grave sin. In neither case does canon 87 determine what rights 
are thus lost; this has to be learned from specific provisions 
elsewhere in the Code. 

Christians who are not in external communion with the 
Church are not, therefore, deprived of all their rights by canon 
87 any more than the censured ; canons 1149 and 1152, indeed, 
expressly recognize their right to sacramentals, and it may be 
remarked with reference to the main point at issue here, that in 
doing so canon 1152, by speaking of “‘acatholicos vel excom- 
municatos’’, seems to imply that even in the external forum the 


former are not presumed to be excommunicated, as canon 87 
itself, by mentioning the two cases separately, already gives an 
indication that the obstacle impeding the communion of non- 
Catholics with the Church is not, and does not involve, the 
censure of excommunication. 


As a preliminary to discussing the crime of heresy and the 
censure attached to it, some aspects of canonical delicts in 
general must now be considered. 

A delict in Church law is the external and morally impu- 
table violation of a law sanctioned by a canonical penalty (c. 
2195, §1). It consists of two essential elements, a material ele- 
ment, called the corpus delicti, which is the external violation of 
a law to which canonical penalties are attached, and a formal 
element, which is moral imputability, resulting from the fact 


1Cf. A. Van Hove, De rescriptis, pp. 94-6; and THe Ciercy Review, May 
1952, pp. 282-3, on canon 731, §2, refusing non-Catholics admission to the sacra- 
ments; even this canonical provision has not strictly a penal character; non- 
Catholics are deprived of many of their Christian rights without any intervention 
of the Church, by the simple fact of not being in communion with her. 
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that the violation is knowingly and voluntarily (freely) com- 
mitted (i.e. that dolus in the sense of canon 2200 is present: 
“dolus heic est deliberata voluntas violandi legem’’). 

With regard to the material element, the external violation 
of a penal law, because in these matters “benignior est inter- 
pretatio facienda” (c. 2219, §1) and penal laws are to be strictly 
interpreted (c. 19), no penalty is incurred unless all the ele- 
ments of the crime as defined in the law are exactly verified : 
“poena lege statuta non incurritur, nisi delictum fuerit in suo 
genere perfectum secundum proprietatem verborum legis” (c. 
2228); this excludes penalties for incomplete crimes (conatus 
delictt), but it is a principle of wider application than this, as 
will be seen below. 

Given an action thus completely violating a law, the second, 
formal, element of imputability, grave moral responsibility, is 
still required to constitute a delict; if it is not present, there is 
no delict, however completely the external or material element 
is verified, and therefore no censure is incurred (we are here 
only concerned with /atae sententiae censures incurred ipso facto) ; 
there must be either dolus, as defined above, or gravely culpable 
ignorance or omission of due diligence (c. 2199) ; without grave 
imputability no penalty is incurred, and if its absence is proved 
none can be inflicted in the external forum (c. 2218, §2). 

In the external forum proof is required of the absence of 
grave imputability in the case of ordinary delicts, because were 
it not the unscrupulous could always escape punishment by 
pleading some quite unverifiable excuse. It is not unreasonable 
to suppose that a sane adult knows the law and is responsible 
for his actions, until he proves the contrary. Hence, if it is 
proved that he has performed an action in all respects corres- 
ponding to the law’s definition of a delict, he is presumed to 
have done so with the required degree of responsibility : “‘Posita 
externa legis violatione dolus in foro externo praesumitur, donec 
contrarium probetur” (c. 2200, §2). 

But it is to be carefully noted that first of all the elements of 
the corpus delicti, all the elements of the legal definition of the 
delict, have to be proved; only the act thus defined is punished 
by the law; it is only then, “‘posita externa legis violatione’”’, 
that this presumption has any place. Hence the canon estab- 
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lishing it is found in the second Title, de imputabilitate delicti, of 
the fifth Book of the Code. This important fact is often over- 
looked, perhaps because there is no Title dealing with the 
requirements of the corpus delicti. The presumption of dolus is 
therefore inapplicable to the case when dolus has to be estab- 
lished, not merely as the formal element of imputability required 
in any delict, but as an integral part of the corpus delicti as 
defined in the law which has been violated, i.e. when the law 
only punishes or forbids the action if it is dolose posita. An 
example will show what this means and its reasonableness. 
Canon 2360, §1, decrees excommunication against all forgers 
and falsifiers of decrees and rescripts of the Holy See, and also 
against all those who knowingly (sczenter) make use of such false 
documents. Here, once the fact of forgery is proved, it is clearly 
reasonable to presume its perpetrator to have known, what he 
was doing, to have intended to deceive and so on, until he 
proves the contrarv. But the case of the users of the false docu- 
ments is different; there is no delict unless they knew them to 
be such, and this knowledge, being an element of the material 
part of the delict, of its definition, cannot be presumed in virtue 
of canon 2200, §2—this would be in the worst sense to presume 
a man guilty until he proves his innocence. It is reasonable to 
suppose that forgers are conscious of acting criminally ; it is not 
reasonable to suppose that all who use forged documents know 
them to be such, and a law punishing them would be iniquitous 
if it did not require this knowledge as a‘part of the corpus delictt. 
It is therefore only when the required knowledge has been 
proved that the presumption of dolus, as the formal element of 
the delict, can be applied to users of forged documents; if, for 
example, they plead that they used them as a joke, with no 
intent to deceive, or acted under duress, they must prove it. 
The presumption of canon 2200 is, therefore, inapplicable 
to the dolus required by the definition of certain delicts as an 
element of the corpus delicti, which, like the other elements, is a 
fact ; the rule here applicable is “facta sunt probanda”, and the 
onus of proof is on those who assert that a censure has been 
incurred or.should be inflicted, not on those who deny it, and 


their proof must exclude all reasonable doubt about any element 
of the corpus delicti. 
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This doctrine may be confirmed by canon 2228, quoted 
above, which states that only an act exactly corresponding to 
the definition of a delict “secundum proprietatem verborum 
legis” incurs a penalty; this would be in singular contrast to a 
provision that one element of the definition might be presumed. 

It remains to be added that the Code uses a number of 
words besides scienter to express the same requirement of dolus— 
praesumpserit, ausu temerario, for example—and that among these 
is one relevant to this discussion, pertinaciter.1 


It is time to turn to the Code’s definition of heresy. A heretic 
is one who after baptism, while still professing to be a Christian, 
pertinaciously denies or doubts a truth which the Church pro- 
poses for belief as divinely revealed: ‘‘Post baptismum.. . 
nomen retinens christianum, pertinaciter aliquam ex veritatibus 
fide divina et catholica credendis denegat. . . .” 

Pertinacity,? therefore, is required as part of the very defini- 
tion of heresy in canon law, it is not merely required, as dolus is 
always required, as the formal element of a delict; it is part of 
the corpus delicti; it has to be proved, and until it has been 
proved the corpus delicti is not established, so that the question 
of the formal element of imputability does not even arise. A 
specially high degree of imputability is in fact required in the 
case of laws whose definition includes scienter and the equivalent 
words, but for the moment we are concerned only to draw the 
conclusion that the presumption of canon 2200, §2, cannot be 
used to dispense one from the proof of pertinacity, considered 
as an element in the corpus delicti of heresy. Until it has been 
proved there can be no presumption, even in the external 
forum, that a censure has been incurred; there can indeed be 
no question of it.® 


1Cf., e.g., Chelodi, Jus poenale, p. 30, n. 1; M. a Coronata, Institutiones, IV, p. 
120, n. 4; U. Beste, Introductio in Codicem on canon 2229, §2; E. Jombart in Traité 
de droit canonique ed. Naz, IV, pp. 616, 703. 

* a Coronata, op. cit., II, §911 : ““Denegatio .. . pertinax . . . tunc habetur cum 
quis sciens et volens auctoritati Dei revelantis et Ecclesiae definientis resistit.” 

3 Since the authors generally do not advert to the poir.t, the writer must dis- 
claim any credit for his awareness of the inapplicability of canon 2200, §2, to dolus 
forming part of the corpus delicti, which he owes to the lectures of M. le chanoine 
A. Monin, formerly professor and dean of the Faculty of Canon Law at Louvain, 
though M. Monin is not responsible for all the arguments here advanced to prove 
it, still less for those based on it. 
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There appear to be no grounds for attributing to non- 
Catholics in general, born and bred outside the Church, even 
the lowest degree of pertinacity, and until pertinacity is proved 
not only are they not canonically formal heretics, but they are 
not even, speaking with the canonical rigour required in penal 
matters, material heretics, in the sense that the corpus delicti, the 
material element of the delict of heresy, is not present.! Not 
only, therefore, do they not de facto, in the internal forum, incur 
excommunication, but they cannot be presumed in the external 
forum, in virtue of canon 2200 or any other canon, to have 
done so. There is not the wholesale contradiction which has 
been supposed to exist in this matter between the internal 
forum, that is the reality, and the external forum. 


The above argument is aimed at the very foundation of the 
commonly accepted view of the position of non-Catholics, since 
it denies that canon 2200, §2, provides any basis for a presump- 
tion in the external forum that they are excommunicated. But 
the presence of the word pertinaciter in the definition of heresy 
enables a further argument to be brought against this view, not 
from the point of view of the corpus delicti but from that of impu- 
tability. For, as was indicated above, when the corpus delicti has 
been established—and now it makes no difference to the argu- 
ment whether this has been done by proof or by presumption— 
imputability has to be considered, and the canons concerning 
it have to be applied. Does it follow that, if the generally 
accepted view regarding the presumption of pertinacity is 
accepted, the excommunication must be presumed to have been 
incurred? The argument now to be advanced is intended to 
show that it does not. 

It is commonly accepted doctrine,? that a specially high 
degree of iinputability, of knowledge and deliberation, is required 
before a censure is incurred for the violation of laws containing 
the words scienter, pertinaciter and their equivalent, and canon 


1 This only applies to the use of the word heretic to denote one guilty of a 
canonical delict ; in common parlance, and in theology evidently a material heretic 
is one who inculpably holds heretical doctrine; the Code even seems to use this 
looser terminology in some places, speaking of heresy and heretics in cases when 
no delict can be supposed to be intended, e.g. canons 751, 1099, etc. 

2 Cf., e.g., Wernz, Ius Decretalium, VI, §55; a Coronata, o.c., IV. §1718. 
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2229, §2, provides that any diminution of imputability excuses 
from latae sententiae penalties, such as the excommunication for 
heresy, for their violation: “‘quaelibet imputabilitatis immi- 
nutio, sive ex parte intellectus sive ex parte voluntatis, eximit 
a poenis latae sententiae”’. In the case of these laws, not only 
inculpable ignorance, which utterly excludes imputability (c. 
2202, §1), but even zgnorantia crassa of the law, or of the penalty 
alone (c. 2202, §2), is held to lessen imputability and so to 
excuse from these penalties.1 It may be added that even in 
cases where the law does not contain the word Scienter or its 
equivalent, any ignorance less gravely sinful than ignorantia 
crassa excuses from latae sententiae censures, for these are medi- 
cinal penalties, intended to hasten repentance, and the Code 
makes the fullest provision to prevent them being incurred un- 
knowingly, since in such a case they deprive the guilty person 
of spiritual benefits without any profit. 

It is true that in virtue of canon 2200, §2, the degree of 
imputability required by the law will be presumed in the ex- 
ternal forum until its absence is proved; but there does not 
seem to be any reason to demand a special investigation and 
proof in every individual case; it seems reasonable to suppose 
that a common manifest ground of reduced imputability should 
be recognized to destroy the presumption for all whom it affects. 

Applying this to non-Catholics, born and educated outside 
the Church, can it not be said that there is manifestly some 
diminution of imputability in their case? It is generally admitted 
with regard to the internal forum that they are only material 
heretics, and to incur the censure they would not only have to 
be formal heretics, but in the highest degree pertinacious, know- 
ing the authority of the Church, aware even of the ecclesiastical 
penalty attached to heresy; in the great majority of cases it 
will be admitted that there is manifestly :gnorantia invincibilis of 
the Church’s authority (and of the censure !), but even ignorantia 
crassa, it may be repeated, suffices to excuse from the censure, 
so that one need not be disturbed about some possible degree of 

1 Cf. a Coronata, IV, pp. 117-18, and on heresy, II, p. 248; IV, pp. 293-4; in 
view of canon 2229, §1, when the authors state that even ignorantia affectata excuses 
from the penalty for heresy (thus Chelodi, p. 71; a Coronata, IV, p. 294), they 


must presumably mean that it destroys the knowledge required for the corpus 
delicti, not that it diminishes imputability. 
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bad faith. This manifest diminution of imputability surely suffices 
to overthrow the presumption of canon 2200, §2, a simple 
praesumptio iuris, for non-Catholics born and educated outside 
the Church. 


The conclusion seems to be that very few born and bred out- 
side the Church can be considered to have incurred canonical 
censure as heretics; the case of Catholics who abandon the 
Faith is different, since they posit a manifestly delictuous act 
and can be presumed to have been responsible for it. This con- 
clusion is also clearly suggested by the terms of canon 2314, 
which contains the penalties for heresy: “2° nisi moniti resi- 
puerint, priventur beneficio . . . aliove munere, si quod in 
Ecclesia habeant . . . 3° Si sectae acatholicae nomen dederint 
vel publice adhaeserint . . . clerici degradentur.” Further con- 
firmation may be found in the declaration of the Code Com- 
mission that the words of canon 542, §1, “qui sectae acatholicae 
adhaeserunt” are to be understood only of those “qui a fide 
catholica defecerunt et sectae acatholicae adhaeserunt”.! From 
this reply indeed, E. Jombart has already argued that “‘par 
analogie, les évéques peuvent ne pas toujours regarder comme 
soumis aux peines des hérétiques (ni donc comme obligés a 
Pabjuration et 4 la demande d’absolution canonique) les gens 
nés dans l’hérésie ou le schisme”’, and he cites several other well- 
known canonists as supporters of this argument.? 


A few words must be added on the practical consequences 
which result if it be accepted that non-Catholics cannot be pre- 
sumed to be excommunicated. They are not startling ; the most 
important are perhaps those mentioned by Jombart, namely 
that Bishops need not require an abjuration from converts nor 
absolve them from censure, and in the English “Form for the 
Reception of a Convert” a profession of Faith already replaces 
the former, and at least the word forsan is introduced into the 
latter. Then it results that there is no canonical obstacle to the 

1 A.A.S., 1919, P. 477- 
2 Jombart, op. cit., pp. 703-4, citing Ojetti, De personis ; Cerato, De censuris ; and 
Wernz-Vidal, De religiosis. 


8 The short form of profession of Faith approved in 1945 contains virtually no 
negative abjuration; cf. Jombart, p. 705. 
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public offering of Mass for non-Catholics (with the usual pro- 
visos, remoto scandalo, etc.). The case already made by Canon 
Mahoney for granting ecclesiastical burial to non-Catholics in 
certain cases is strengthened, and his exclusion of the Requiem 
Mass is found unnecessary, datis dandis.1 The presence of non- 
Catholics at Catholic services need not be considered, as in the 
case of the excommunicate, merely tolerable, but may, pre- 
sumably, be encouraged, and finally they may be recognized to 
partake of the spiritual benefits (indulgences, the public suffrages 
of the Church) from which excommunication excludes. 

In general the Code should be read with the fact in mind 
that baptized non-Catholics generally speaking are acatholict, 
but not, canonically and when delicts and penalties are in ques- 
tion, haeretici, schismatici or excommunicati; it has indeed been 
noted above that the Code itself seems sometimes to use some 
of these words of them in other contexts (notably c. 751), but in 
all matters which have to be strictly interpreted, on the prin- 
ciples “‘odiosa sunt restringenda”’ and “‘leges poenales strictae subsunt 
interpretation”, it must be supposed to use them in accord with 
its own definitions. But acatholict are also manifestly not catholict ; 
even their baptism is not conferred in catholica Ecclesia (cf. c. 
1099), and though it makes them, and they may generally be 
presumed to remain, spiritually and at heart,? members of the 
Church, their communion with the Church is impeded (c. 87) ; 
they are “‘our separated brethren”’, and so not part of the regular 
flock of the Bishops and Pastors of the Church, but “commended 
in the Lord” to them (c. 1350, §1) ; we can only work prudently 
and pray that they may be brought to the fullness of Christian 
belief and life in union with the Vicar of Christ, who waits to 
welcome them “‘with open arms. . . not as strangers, but as 
those who are coming to their own father’s home”’.® 


THEODORE RicHARDSON, O.S.B. 


1 Mahoney, Questions and Answers, 11, QQ. 619, 620; it may be noted that only 
those notoriously members of non-Catholic sects can be refused Catholic burial, and 
a delict is not notorious unless not only the fact is evident but its guilt—“‘nulloque 
iuris suffragio excusari possit” (canon 2197, 3°). 

2 Archbishop Myers in The Teaching of the Catholic Church, ed. Smith, II, pp. 
676-7, summarizes the dogmatic aspect of this; cf. also H. Davis, S.J., Moral and 
Pastoral Theology, 1, p. 292. 

8 Encyclical Mystici Corporis, C.T.S. translation, §102. 
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I welcome Father Richardson’s contribution on a point 
which urgently needs clarification, and which those best able to 
judge think may be decided before long by the Holy See. Mean- 
while we have the law and the practice as it is at the moment 
and, notwithstanding the sympathy I feel with Father Richard- 
son, it seems to me that canonically, in the external forum of 
Church law, a heretic as defined in canon 1325, §2, whether in 
good faith or not, is presumed to be under the censure of canon 
2314, §1.1 I prefer this solution because, both in theory and in 
practice, it appears to be more in harmony with other dis- 
positions of the Code, and offers fewer difficulties than the one 
preferred by Father Richardson. 
There is a saying of great antiquity which runs: “Praxis 
sine theoria est caecus in via; theoria sine praxi est currus sine 
i.” It is agreed that the generally accepted practice is to 
regard heretics, whether in good faith or not, as excommuni- 
cated persons, in the sense that they are presumed to be such 
in the external forum of law following the rule of canon 2200, 
§2.2 For the purpose of questioning the correctness or validity 
of this practice Father Richardson, with distinguished canonical 
skill, re-examines the theory or principle on which the practice 
is based, and finds that the word pertinaciter in canon 1325, §2, 
proves his contention that, for the most part, persons baptized 
and educated outside the Catholic Church, including those who 
adhere notoriously to a sect, escape the censure, though they 
may be under other disabilities simply through not being in 
communion with the Church. The foundation of the commonly 
accepted view which applies canon 2200, §2, to them is des- 
troyed if it can be shown that guilt or culpability enters into the 
corpus delictt of heresy ; and it is the core of Father Richardson’s 
case, since the word pertinaciter is part of its definition, that the 


1 Canon 1325, §2. Post receptum baptismum si quis, nomen retinens chris- 
tianum pertinaciter aliquam ex veritatibus fide divina et catholica credendis dene- 
gat aut de ea dubitat, haereticus . . . est. Canon 2314, §1 . . . omnes et singuli 
haeretici aut schismatici: 1. incurrunt ipso facto excommunicationem. 

* Canon 2200, §2. Posita externa legis violatione, dolus in foro externo prae- 
sumitur, donec contrarium probetur. 
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onus of proof is on those who assert that a censure has been 
incurred, not on those who deny it. 

The authorities for this view include E. Jombart, S.J., who 
in his short one-volume commentary, probably the best of its 
kind existing, assigns to pertinaciter the meaning “‘en voyant qu’il 
fait mal’’!; that is to say, a heretic is one who, knowing that he 
is doing wrong, refuses to believe a truth defined by the Church 
as revealed by God. It may be queried, in passing, whether a 
heretic quite up to this standard has ever existed, or whether 
this meaning of pertinaciter is, in the context, even psychologically 
possible. One can understand a man committing abortion, or 
forging papal briefs, knowing well that he is doing wrong. But 
it surely must be the rarest thing for a person to disbelieve 
what the Church defines to be part of divine revelation, and to 
do this knowing all the time that he is doing wrong. My pur- 
pose is to preserve the foundation which Father Richardson 
would like to destroy by showing that pertinaciter, in this context 
at least, cannot have so sinister a meaning, but is included in 
the definition of heresy because it is something necessarily 
connected with it. 

The essence of heresy consists in this, that a Christian chooses 
a rule of faith other than that which Christ has instituted; 
heresy is a rebellion against the doctrinal authority of the 
Catholic Church and manifests itself in a refusal to believe 
doctrines which are declared by the Church to be divinely 
revealed. Now it is evident that in order that such refusal may 
constitute a real rebellion, and thus verify the essential notion 
of heresy, there must be previous knowledge that the doctrine 
denied is in fact taught by the Catholic Church as belonging 
to the deposit of faith; there is no disobedience to authority 
where there is no knowledge of a command having been issued. 
It would therefore, as Billot points out, be a misuse of the term 
to brand as a heretic a professing Catholic who should deny or 
doubt a doctrine which he did not know to form part of the 
Church’s dogmatic teaching; such a person would not be even 
a “material” sinner, because he would not be a rebel. ““Tunc 
tantum,” writes Billot,? “‘peccatum materiale esse dicitur, 
quando materialiter ponuntur ea quae sunt de ratione talis 


1 Manuel de Droit Canon, §734. 2 De Virtutibus, ed. 3a, p. 354- 
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peccati, seclusa advertentia aut deliberata voluntate. Nunc au- 
tem de ratione haereseos est recessus a regula ecclesiastici magis- 
terli, qui in casu nullus est, cum sit simplex error facti circa id 
quod regula dictat. Et ideo, ne materialiter quidem haeresi locus 
esse potest.’ Briefly, then, it is not merely the denial of a doc- 
trine that constitutes the act of heresy, but the denial of a 
doctrine which one knows to be taught by the Catholic Church 
as being revealed by God. This, and this only, is the force of the 
word “‘pertinaciter” in canon 1325, §2. 

The objective elements of the act of heresy being thus deter- 
mined, it remains further for the moralist to enquire in what 
circumstances the act is subjectively culpable ; to distinguish, in 
other words, between material and formal sin. Is this rebellion 
against the Church’s doctrinal authority blameworthy in God’s 
sight, or not? Is this denial of what the Church teaches as 
divinely revealed, admittedly pertinax in the sense above ex- 
plained, morally imputable? And I submit that it is only at this 
stage of our enquiry that any relevance can be allowed to a 
consideration of the circumstances under which so many non- 
Catholic Christians in this country deny the doctrines of the 
Catholic Church. One may readily allow that the majority of 
them, when they deny the doctrine of the Assumption (for 
example), do so in the honest conviction that the doctrine is not 
true and that the Catholic Church has no God-given mission 
to declare infallibly that God has revealed it. If that is their 
honest conviction, if their bona fides are unimpeachable, then they 
are material sinners only. But they are still heretics, as in canon 
731, §2,1 because, knowing that the Catholic Church teaches 
that God has revealed the doctrine of the Assumption, they 
nevertheless refuse to believe it. They may be in the state of 
grace, they may be very much holier than many Catholics who 
believe in the Assumption, but they are “‘pertinaces” in the 
sense of canon 1325, §2. Briefly, in order to be a heretic it is not 
necessary to be “‘pertinacious” in rejecting the doctrinal au- 
thority of the Church; it is sufficient to be “‘pertinacious” in 
denying a doctrine which is authoritatively declared by the 
Church to be revealed by God. When accordingly canon 2314 


1 Canon 731, §2. Vetitum est sacramenta Ecclesiae ministrare haereticis aut 
schismaticis, etiam bona fide errantibus. 
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declares all heretics and every single heretic to be excommuni- 
cated, the notion of heresy is that defined in canon 1325 without 
any qualification of bad faith, guilt or culpability: but because 
it is here dealt with as a delict meriting punishment dolus has 
to be presumed in the external forum. I dissent from Father 
Richardson because it seems to me that heresy cannot properly 
be defined without this word, and because we are not faced as 
it were with two kinds of heresy, the one pertinacious the other 
not, but with one kind only. 

Since pertinaciter is the chief bone of contention it may be 
worth while to note its meaning in the only other two canons 
which use it. These are canon 2317! and canon 2331, §1.? In 
both cases its meaning is identical with that in canon 1325, §2, 
and in both cases the motive is irrelevant: one must know what 
a superior orders or forbids and notwithstanding refuse obedi- 
ence. Even in the one other canon where the word occurs as a 
noun,® and in a sense which might appear favourable to Father 
Richardson, it will be found on closer examination to support 
my own contention, for if pertinacia itself means bad faith its use 
in this canon is redundant. It means simply determination or 
obduracy in pursuing a certain course, the object of this deter- 
mination being in the one case disbelief and in the other case a 
crime which is known to be an exact repetition of that for which 
one has been already condemned. But I am far from relying for 
my argument merely on the terminology of the Code which, as 
Moérsdorf shows rather too thoroughly, contains many incon- 
sistencies. I would prefer to rely on what appears to be the 
obvious meaning of pertinaciter in the context of the heresy 
delict. 

Everyone who studies the Code on censures, especially if he 
has to teach the subject, finds it the most difficult part of the 
book, and more open to divergent views than any other. Com- 
mentators will be found, in addition to Father Jombart, who 
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1 Canon 2317: Pertinaciter docentes vel defendentes sive publice sive privatim 
doctrinam, quae ab Apostolica Sede vel a Concilio Generali damnata quidem 
fuit, sed non uti formaliter haeretica, arceantur a ministerio praedicandi. .. . 

2 Canon 2331, §1 : Qui Romano Pontifici vel proprio Ordinario aliquid legitime 
praecipienti vel prohibenti pertinaciter non obtemperant . . . puniantur. 

§ Canon 2208, §1: Recidivus sensu iuris est qui post condemnationem rursus 
committit delictum eiusdem generis et in talibus rerum ac praesertim temporis 
adiunctis ut eiusdem pertinacia in mala voluntate prudenter coniici potest. 
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give to pertinaciter the meaning Father Richardson prefers. In 
my view, naturally, those writers are more correct who limit 
its meaning to the sense I have explained. Noldin: “‘. . . pertinax 
est qui sciens adversatur auctoritati ecclesiae, sive id ex vana 
gloria, sive ex cupiditate contradicendi, sive ex levitate, sive ex 
quacunque alia causa fit. Ergo ut quis sit pertinax . . . sufficit ut 
sciat hanc (sententiam suam) esse contrariam definitioni eccle- 
siae’’. Or more briefly De Siena: “‘Ille autem dicitur pertinax 
qui adhaeret suae opinioni non obstante quod iam noverit eam 
adversari doctrinae Ecclesiae Romanae.” The words italicized 
by me in the quotation from Noldin are found in many com- 
mentators from Cajetan onwards.} 

The examples cited by Father Richardson of Roman decisions 
which seem to support his contention merely demonstrate, it 
appears to me, that the Church limits in certain cases the effects 
of excommunication, since it is wholly a matter of positive law. 
Thus the Code Commission’s reply on the meaning of canon 
542, §1, is restricted to those entering a novitiate ; the simplified 
profession of faith is only for those who cannot understand the 
longer one with its abjuration. 

I think it is essential to preserve the notion of the heresy 
delict as I have attempted to explain it, because the common 
good requires us, more than ever in these days, to preserve the 
claims of the one true Church intact. This being assured, may 
I say that I would welcome, with Father Richardson, an official 
modification of the law in canon 2262, §2,? by the deletion of 
the word privatim: this would be a natural development seeing 
that at one time the law forbade even private Masses for 
deceased heretics, and nowadays a public Mass in given circum- 
stances will usually cause no scandal, a point which must be 
left to the decision of local Ordinaries. I would welcome, most 
of all, a clarification from the Holy See of the delict of heresy, 
limiting the censure l.s. to the lapsed who have been baptized 

1 Noldin, Theol. Moralis, I1, §29; De Siena, Commentarius Censurarum, p. 24; cf- 
also Vermeersch-Creusen, Epitome, II, §660; Cappello, De Censuris, §209; Sole, 
De Delictis et Poenis, §314 Bucceroni, Theol. Moralis, 1, §346; Regatillo, Institutiones, 
II, §183; Apollinaris, 1931, p. 433; Dict. Theol., VI, col. 2222, a contribution by 
Michel which is used again by him in l’Ami du Clergé, 1952, p. 267. 


2? Canon 2262, §2: Non prohibentur tamen. . . . 2. Sacerdotes privatim ac 


remoto scandalo pro eo (excommunicato) applicare; sed, si sit vitandus, pro eius 
conversione tantum. 
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and educated in the Catholic Church. And pending these possible 
modifications I am entirely with Father Richardson in avoiding, 
so far as is consistent with truth, the use of the words “‘heretic”’ 
and ‘‘excommunication” in public and popular references to 
non-Catholics. They should always be called ‘‘separated breth- 
ren” as in the prayer used at Benediction, and the schismatic 
orthodox should be called “‘dissidents’’. This peaceful declara- 
tion seems to be a very necessary conclusion to what I have 
written, lest my readers should suspect that I have the fierce 
outlook of a Torquemada, or at least the sentiments expressed 
in Belloc’s familiar lines: 


Heretics all, whoever you be, 

In Tarbes or Nimes, or over the sea, 

You never shall have good words from me. 
Caritas non conturbat me. 


E. J. MAHONEY 





PIUS XII AND THE LAY APOSTOLATE 


ROM the beginning of his pontificate Pius XII has inter- 

ested himself in the lay apostolate. In his first broadcast 
message! to the whole Catholic world, after greeting and bles- 
sing the college of Cardinals, his brother bishops, priests, 
religious, and all who devote their energies to the missions, he 
singled out those who by serving under the leadership of the 
bishops in Catholic Action help them in their hierarchical apos- 
tolate. Since that time, in his letters and addresses, he has 
frequently returned to the subject, dealing with the obligation 
of the lay apostolate, its nature, its aims, its forms. He has been 
particularly insistent upon the necessity of special preparation 
for lay apostles. This preparation must be a spiritual, moral, 
religious and cultural formation that will fit them for their task 
as soldiers of Christ; a training, moreover, that is adapted to 


1 4.A.S., XXXI, p. 86. 
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suit their individual capacities and the circumstances in which 
their apostolate will be exercised. Only this formation will make 
their activity effective. 

In this article, an attempt has been made to synthesize what 
is the Pope’s mind about this matter. 


1. Every Christian must be an Apostle 

Although the needs of the times (and especially the shortage 
of priests) make the demand for lay apostles more pressing, the 
lay apostolate is no temporary expedient. The Pope insists that 
it is something rising from the very nature of the Christian life. 
It is “a duty incumbent on everyone who has been snatched by 
divine grace from the slavery of Satan and called in Baptism to 
the citizenship of the Kingdom of God”’. ““The Christian if he 
does honour to the name he bears is always an apostle... a 
soldier of Christ.” It is “not only the sacred ministers, not only 
those who have dedicated themselves to God in the religious 
life, but in their measure also the other members of the Mystical 
Body of Jesus Christ (who) are under an obligation to work 
zealously and energetically for the building and increase of 
that Body”’.? 

This is the traditional picture of a redeemed man incor- 
porated into Christ by the Sacraments. And the apostolate is 
the manifestation of this new life. ““The spirit of apostolate is a 
great and praiseworthy thing in every Christian from the very 
fact that, inserted into the Mystical Body of Christ, he lives his 
faith.’ Apostolic “zeal is the spontaneous fruit of a life impreg- 
nated with the Christian spirit’’, because the baptized and con- 
firmed have become the instruments of Christ in His Church,‘ 
and “through everyone of the faithful imbued with the spirit of 
Jesus Christ, the Church strives to make this spirit pervade the 
whole of human life’’.5 


2. General Description of the Lay Apostolate 
Thus, by his very faith, every Christian is an apostle, and 
the Pope describes this lay apostolate for us. Primarily, and in 


1 4.A.S., XXXVIH, p. 423; XXXI, p. 558. 

2 A.A.S., XXXI, p. 557; XXXI, p. at Mystici ert Pie T.S., §97). 
*AAS., XXXII, p. 367 (cf. XLII, Pp. 120). , XLII, p. 378. 
5 4.A.S., XLIII, p. 120; Mediator Dei (C.T.S., §98)~" 
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its widest identification, it is “the spread of the Kingdom of 
God”’, in other words, of the Church. The lay apostolate there- 
fore involves “‘the widest possible promulgation of all that 
concerns the Church”. And the Church is striving to make the 
spirit of Jesus Christ “‘pervade the whole of human life—indi- 
vidual, domestic, social, and even economic and political, in 
order that all that are called sons of God may more easily attain 
their appointed end’’.! This Christian Apostolate will “renew 
the face of the earth” and “bring to practical realization the 
eternal laws that God has given to creation’”’.? 

Newly ordained priests are called “‘cooperatores ordinis 
nostri” by the ordaining bishop.® In this apostolate the laity 
“exercise (as St Peter says in an inspired metaphor) a royal 
priesthood’’, since they are collaborating in the apostolate of 
the hierarchy. They share in the “task of regeneration” com- 
mitted to the Church by her Divine Founder: they share the 
preaching of the Gospel by which are inculcated in men truth, 
justice and charity; and they share the endeavour to implant 
its precepts solidly in the mind and conscience. 

A Christian who plays his true part in the Mystical Body has 
a living faith that is infectious, catching the attention and win- 
ning the esteem of people around him, so as to win their hearts 
and minds for Christ. His living faith shines into the surround- 
ing darkness,® but how far it is seen, he does not know, nor is it 
his concern. He must give the light ; God will produce the effect. 


3. The Necessity of Formation 

From this description it is evident that, just as the obliga- 
tion to apostolate rises from the very nature of the Christian 
life, so from the very nature of the apostolate rises the necessity 
for formation, and especially for spiritual formation. 

The apostolate is a supernatural thing, a spiritual battle,* 
the extension of the Kingdom of God, of Christ’s reign. But this 
is not something that can be achieved by natural means. It is 
something that has its origin in union with Christ, and can 
only be accomplished by union with Christ. Hence the Pope’s 

1 A.A.S., XXXI, p. 557; XXXI, p. 652; Mediator Dei (C.T.S., §38). 


2 A.A.S., XXXI, p. 556; XL, p. 74. 3 Pontificale Romanum. 
4A.A.S., XXXIX, p. 257; XXXI, p. 557; XXXI, pp. 556-7. 
5 4.A.S., XLI, p. 457; XL., p. 411. 6 A.A.S., XL, p. 74. 
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condemnation of “naturalism” and “the heresy of activity”, 
and his reminder of “that fundamental principle which tells 
us ‘the man who plants, the man who waters, count for nothing ; ; 
God is everything, since it is He who gives the i increase’ (1 Cor. 
iii, 7)” 

So union with God must be retained, union with the 
Divine Heart of Jesus from which Christians draw life and 
apostolic power. As the Holy Father says in another place: “the 
re-education of mankind must be above all things spiritual and 
religious. Hence it must proceed from Christ as from its indis- 
pensable foundation’’. All increase of the Mystical Body for the 
building up of itself is from Christ the Head.? 

Lay apostles have to be filled with God to achieve their 
end, they have to learn how to remain united with Christ; they 
have to be moulded into instruments of Christ, they have to be 
formed spiritually. That is why the Pope could declare: 


“La vie intérieure; voila, pour l’heure présente, le mot 
d’ordre.’’® 


4. A General Description of Formation 

Formation must therefore aim at creating a living faith and 
an overflowing love, which in turn produce union with and 
obedience to God, through God to Christ and through Christ 
to the Church and hierarchy. It must aim at creating an interior 
life ‘by which we are kept united to God, and which is like the 
heavenly inspiration of a truly vigorous apostolate’’.t Thus it 
must consist of a sound religious training and moral formation 
of all who undertake the apostolate. Formation is not the same 
as the interior spiritual life: it is its source. 

Formation must foster interior union with God, making 
men worthy instruments of God. It must create in apostles that 
“spirit which boldly faces the gigantic tasks of our age, that 
spirit which, with generous decision, is intent on uniting in 
fruitful harmony the first and essential duty of individual sanc- 
tification with apostolic activity”. If the apostolate is to be 
successful, activity must be joined with sanctity, man with God. 


1 4.A.S., XXXVI, p. 239 (cf. XXXIX, p. 633); 4.4.S., XXXVI, p. 239. 


2 A.A.S., XXXVI, p. 241; XXXI, p. 556; Mystic Corporis (C.TS., §42). 
° A.A.S., XLI, p. 457- A.S., XXXVI, p. 240. 
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But union with God means union with Christ; this is what the 
Pope is implying when he says apostolic zeal is only the “fruit 
of a life impregnated with the Christian spirit”. Union with 
Christ demands faith, “‘a faith . . . which is a flame in the 
heart’’. This faith will create love, love of God and love of fellow 
men. ‘“‘Against the power of patience and love which flows from 
Christian faith and love, irrelegion, brutal egoism and class- 
hatred must finally break.’”! 

However, if lay apostles are united to God and united to 
Christ, they will be united to the Church, for “‘we must accus- 
tom ourselves to see in the Church Christ Himself’’.2 The more 
they desire union with Christ, the more they will give them- 
selves to the service of the Church. Their apostolate must be 
united to God, and thus can only succeed if they are united to 
the hierarchy. To the extent that Christians endeavour to live 
in a lively spirit of faith, they will honour and obey the more 
august members of this Mystical Body, since it is Jesus Christ 
who lives in the Church and rules through the voice and juris- 
diction of the bishops.* Lay apostles are subordinated in the 
Church and so in Christ, to the Hierarchy, while still remaining 
their collaborators and co-operators. 

So formation can be described as the process by which com- 
plete Catholics are produced. It will provide them with a true 
spirituality based on a firm faith, and issuing in a self-sacrificing 
love, that is at once the force driving them to the apostolate, and 
the element which makes that apostolate effective. It will fit 
them for their proper place in the Mystical Body of Christ. 


5. Means of Formation 

The Pope also provides a programme for this spiritual 
formation of lay apostles. A study of his messages to 
bishops, to priests and to the faithful reveals the means that he 
advises. 

(a) FAMILY LIFE. The formation of a true Christian, and 
so necessarily (as we have seen) of an apostle, begins with his 
Christian education as a youth. The Pope puts this very clearly : 
“In promoting this participation by the laity in the apostolate, 


1 4.A.S., XXXI, p. 557; XLIII, p. 120; XXXII, p. 495; XL., p. 413. 
2 Mystici Corporis (C.T.S., §92). 3 Mystici Corporis (C.T.S.,§92). 
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which is so important in our times, the family has a special 
mission, for it is the spirit of the family that exercises the most 
powerful influence on that of the rising generation. As long as 
the sacred flame of the faith burns on the domestic hearth and 
parents forge and fashion the lives of their children in accor- 
dance with this faith, youth will be ever ready to acknowledge 
the royal prerogatives of the Redeemer and to oppose those who 
wish to exclude Him from society or wrongly to usurp His 
rights.” It is a “charge laid by God on parents to provide for 
the material and spiritual good of their children and to procure 
for them a suitable training saturated with the true spirit of 
religion”’.! 

(6) DocTRINE. But this forging of instruments of the Re- 
deemer does not stop there. It is a life-long process. Young 
people have to go on learning their faith, “for aspirations, how- 
ever generous they may be, without the light of revealed 
doctrine, are as smoke without fire’. They are to be the light 
of the world, so they must know their faith “‘and that not in a 
superficial or confused way, but clearly and intimately”’.? If all 
the faithful are to be imbued with the Spirit of Christ, they 
must have a deeper understanding of the mysteries of faith, 
because from this they will draw supernatural strength. They 
must nourish themselves in mind and heart with the solid food 
of the Catholic faith, offered “‘in the living teaching of the 
Church, in the Sacred Scriptures whose author is the Holy 
Ghost . . . in approved pious devotions, and in all sound 
religious literature’. Only when their Christian life is solidly 
grounded in doctrine can they be faithful soldiers of Christ.% 

(c) PRAYER. Lay apostles have moreover to use prayer as 
a means to their apostolic formation, because only if they pray 
will they be able to remain firm in the faith.4 Only if they pray 
will they be able to obtain the divine power necessary for “‘vic- 
tory in the present fierce struggle between truth and error, good 
and evil”, for “men work to no effect who attempt anything 
without divine aid, and this is to be won by earnest and un- 
ceasing prayer to God”’. And only if they pray will that interior 


1 4.A.S., XXXI, pp. 558-9; XXXI, p. 552. 

2 A.A.S., XXXIX, p. 257; XL, p. 411. 

8 Mediator Dei (C.T.S., §38) ; A.A.S., XXXIX, p. 426; XL, p. 330. 
4 A.AS., XL, p. 413. 
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life by which they are united to God be nourished,! because it 
is in prayer that the will, after reflection on the truths of faith, 
dedicates itself to God.? 

It is meditation that should make their souls “more and more 
closely united with Christ, more and more like to Him’’, and 
should make them draw “from Him the inspiration and divine 
strength of which they stand in need”’. It should ‘‘become more 
and more effective in inducing (them) to lead a good life... 
‘you for Christ and Christ for God’ ’’.8 

(d) RETREATS. This life of faith, prayer and love, the 
interior life of devotion, will be fostered in a special way in 
retreats, which the Pope encourages all the faithful, but especially 
lay apostles, to make. 

(e) SACRAMENTS AND LITURGY. However the Pope does 
not list private devotions alone as the means of forming apostles. 
They are admirable and quite necessary,® and “they increase 
the fervour with which we must dedicate ourselves, whole and 
entire, to the service of Jesus Christ’’.* But, he says, “‘in teaching 
us the Catholic faith, in exhorting us to obey the command- 
ments of Christ, the Church is preparing the way for her most 
priestly and most sanctifying act’’. ‘““These private devotions and 
ascetical exercises strengthen the spiritual life of Christians, and 
help them to take their part with better dispositions in the 
august Sacrifice of the altar, to receive the sacraments more 
fruitfully, and to assist at the sacred rites in such a way as to 
derive from them a greater fervour in prayer and Christian 
mortification, and a readiness to respond to the stimulus of 
divine grace and to imitate more and more closely the virtues 
of our Redeemer.””? 

In other words, the Pope points out the necessity for a litur- 
gical, a sacramental life for lay apostles. The Eucharist, he says, 
is one of the touchstones of a man’s faith, for the apostle “‘who 
comes often to the table of the Lord . . . shows that he really 
has a living faith”’. It is a fount of apostolic charity, “‘a source of 
zeal for the apostolate, a source of brave self-giving, even to 
heroism”. The Christian life that characterizes the lay apostle 


1 A.A.S., XL, p. 412; XXXVI, p. 240; XLI, p. 457; XXXVI, p. 240. 

4 Mediator Dei (C.T.S., §35). 

® Tbid., §36. * Ibid., §190. 5 Tbid., §34. * Thid., §34. 
? Mediator Dei (C.T.S., §38) ; ; ibid., §39 (cf. §190). 
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must not only be one “solidly grounded in doctrine” but also 
one “nourished by the frequent reception of the sacraments”, 
There it is that “divine grace is imbibed at its source”. Indeed, 
they “possess a . . . power which truly makes our souls partakers 
of the life of Jesus Christ”. They “form Christ in us’. So the 
Pope could say that apostles “‘will find the strength to carry 
out (their) task (which may seem superhuman) in the practice 
of an ever-increasing sacramental and Eucharistic life, in a con- 
tinual union with the Master of all purity, of all love, of all 
apostolate’’,! because these are clearly the ideal means of form- 
ing the instruments of Christ and His Church, such as we have 
seen apostles must be. 

In brief, the formation of an apostle is the formation of any 
good Catholic: ‘““The Christian, if he does honour to the name 
he bears, is always an apostle.” “‘A Catholic of convinced and 
living faith, fervent, generous, is a great thing.” The personality 
of a Catholic, a Christian with countenance bright with joy 
who radiates the living faith with which his heart is full, is the 
best apostolic instrument.” So he tells lay apostles that they 
“‘must be sincerely, and in a practical manner, Catholics in the 
faith and the Commandments, in order to be effectively Catholics 
in action”. The way of life he points out to lay apostles is simply 
an integral Christian life.® 





6. The Organized Apostolate and Formation 

What we have been saying so far is applicable to every 
Catholic. All must live fully as members of Christ, formed into 
other Christs, full of the spirit of apostolate. But there is another 
element of the lay apostolate that must be considered, the ele- 
ment of organization. Although the Pope declares that Catholics 
will “‘never capture the attention or the esteem of the common 
man merely by organization’, and though he says number is 
not the determining element in the holy conquests of the 
Church,‘ he does point out organizations as one of the means 
by which apostles can be formed. 


14.A.S., XL, p. 411; XXXII, p. 411; XL, p. 330 (cf. XXXVII, p. 69); 
XXXIX, p. 257; Mediator Dei (C.T.S., §31); ibid., §41 (cf. Gal. iv, 19); A.A.S., 
XLI, p. 325. 

2 4.A.S., XXXI, p. 649; XXXIV, p. 284; XLI, pp. 456-7. 
3 A.A.S., XLIII, p. 120; XL, p. 330. 
4 A.A.S., XLI, p. 457; XLII, p. 250. 
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He declares: ““The insertion, indeed, of the collaboration 
of the laity into the apostolate of the hierarchy cannot be effec- 
tual and beneficial unless great care is taken not only to avoid 
any disturbance in the discipline of the Church, but rather, to 
increase its orderliness, force and extension. This implies on the 
one hand a living and respectful sense of the authority of the 
Church, and on the other a rational ordering of the ranks of 
the laity who gather under the peaceful standards of the spiritual 
army of the Christian apostolate.”# 

This is the completion of the picture of the modern apos- 
tolate. The apostolate is God’s work, entrusted to the Incarnate 
Word, and continued through the Mystical Body, the Church, 
in which the hierarchy are His special representatives. This 
does not exclude the individual apostolate, but the lay apos- 
tolate is more perfect and more effective if it is organized under 
the control of the hierarchy. 

In this organized apostolate, to which the name of Catholic 
Action has been reserved, it is clear that formation will be given 
a new emphasis. 

This new emphasis is first of all on the special perfection 
that is demanded of these official and organized apostles. As the 
Holy Father says, union with God must be the chief foundation 
of Catholic Action if it is to be the auxiliary of the Church’s 
hierarchy. And this means that the members must bring to the 
apostolate a profound formation, religious, spiritual and cul- 
tural. It is true, he continues, that the spirit of apostolate is a 
great and praiseworthy thing in every Christian, from the very 
fact that, inserted into the Mystical Body of Christ, he lives his 
faith. But belonging to Catholic Action implies a special choice, 
demands a spontaneous outburst of generous self-giving which 
does not take back the offering and sacrifice made, and this 
imposes and determines a special preparation and formation.? 
‘They must undergo a training which embraces the whole man, 
and which brings mind and heart and will into subjection to 
Christ’’.$ 

So he speaks of apostolic organizations as forming con- 
sciences; as having for their purpose the religious and moral 


1 A.A.S., XLII, p. 248. 2 A.A.S., XXXII, p. 367. 
3 A.A.S., XL, p. 330. 
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formation of their members ; as being able to give their members 
a deep Christian formation, apostolic and conquering zeal.! In 
their ranks an élite laity is progressively educated and perfected, 
learning to realize the great truths and living values of the holy 
faith, and being “formed . . . towards a deep realization of their 
noble mission”’.” 

And in regard to this organized apostolate, the Holy Father 
emphasizes secondly the supreme importance of apostles being 
formed to due obedience to their bishops. They must have “a 
great attachment to the Church, columna veritatis, through the 
hierarchy in which resides the very authority of our Lord Jesus 
Christ’’. They must come to “‘believe in the efficacy of faithful 
obedience . . . filial discipline under the hierarchy”, and have 
as their guiding principle “‘sentire cum Ecclesia’’.® 

After such formation their apostolate becomes ‘“‘a planned 
and always watchful collaboration of the laity along the line of 
the directives that the hierarchy, assisted by the Holy Spirit, 
gives according to the needs of the times, to the faithful committed 
to its care’”’.4 


General Means 

It is with these points in mind that they must use the general 
means of formation insisted upon : knowledge of the Faith which 
is a light in the mind able to show them and others the rational 
basis of their belief, prayer, the sacraments, spiritual exercises, 
devotion to our Lady, and various forms of piety.5 And in these 
organizations, it is the work of the chaplains to impart the 
necessary training, “to mould and instruct the members of 
Catholic Action, nourishing them and making them grow in 
the pastures of a secure, sound and intimate spirituality, letting 
them drink at the pure fountain of Christian teaching”. Theirs 
is the task of creating among the laity generous collaborators in 


1 A.A.S., XLII, p. 248; XXXII, p. 412; XLI, p. 324. 

2 A.A.S., XL, p. 75; XXXI, p. 557 (cf. XLII, pp. 121-2). 

3 A.A.S., XXXIX, p. 257; XLII, p. 250; XL, p. 330 (cf. XXXIII, p. 158; 
XXXV, p. 101; XLI, p. 325). 

4 A.A.S., XLII, p. 248. 

5 4.A.S., XXXII, p. 495; XXXII, p. 368 (cf. also XXXVI, p. 240, where he 
praises the Apostleship of Prayer for contributing to the progress and daily increas- 
ing fruitfulness of Catholic Action, and other societies which help in the apostolate 
of the Church). 
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their own priestly mission.’ Indeed, as he says in his encyclical 
on the Liturgy, “‘it is to the priests that all must have recourse 
who want to live in Christ, for it is from them that they will 
receive comfort and spiritual nourishment”’.? 


7. Specialized Apostolates and Adapted Formation 

To accomplish her essential and maternal office of renewing 
the face of the earth, the Church adapts her means to the altered 
conditions of the times and to the new needs of the human 
race. Certain fields of human activity can best be rechris- 
tianized only by bodies adapted for the transformation of those 
milieux, “specialized bodies of the same army, in the service 
of the Divine King”’, as the Pope calls them. They are an indis- 
pensable means of the apostolate today.* Their aim is the “‘restor- 
ation of the Kingdom of Christ in the family, in the school, in 
public institutions, in the whole of economic and social life’’.5 

These organizations are necessary to impart that particular 
formation needed, to organize their members “in national and 
international groups, tracing out for them programmes adapted 
to circumstances’.* Thus when the Holy Father spoke of a 
special formation for Catholic actionists, he added that it was 
to be acquired according to the nature of the association.’ 

He has recently given us a remarkable example of a special- 
ized apostolate requiring adapted formation. Midwives, besides 
acquiring technical knowledge and ability, themselves apostolic 
weapons, must base their professional life on a solid religious 
foundation. They must have especially a clear knowledge of the 
Divine Law relating to marriage and childbirth, because the 
apostolate of their profession imposes upon them the duty of 
making other people respect that law.® 

But he has spoken particularly of three of these specialized 
apostolates, in the family, the world of learning and the world 
of work. 

1 4.4.S., XXXII, p. 368 (cf. A.A.S., XXXII, p. 496) ; XXXVIII, p. 423 (cf. 
XL, p. 330); XLI, p. 325. 

2 Mediator Dei, C.T.S., §47. 3 A.A.S., XXXI, p. 556. 

“A.A.S., XLII, pp. 122-4; XXXVII, p.68. 5 A.A.S., XX XIX, p. 425. 

6 4.A.S., XLII, p. 248. ? 4.A.S., XXXII, p. 360. 

8 Cf. English translation of his address to the Congress of the Italian Catholic 


Union of Midwives (Castel Gandolfo, 29 Oct., 1951) in THe CLercy Review, 
December 1951, pp. 379-91 ; January 1952, pp. 45-51. 
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(a) APOSTOLATE OF THE FAMILY. The aim of the apos- 
tolate in the family is to create conditions in which future 
apostles can be produced, for we must remember that the spirit 
of the family exercises the most powerful influence on that of 
the rising generation. While the sacred flame of faith burns on 
the domestic hearth, parents can forge and fashion the life of 
their children for the service of Christ.1 Thus the Pope urges 
bishops and priests “to see that Christian parents learn well, in 
detail and not just in general, their duties concerning the 
religious, moral and civil education of their children, and the 
methods most adapted, over and above the example of their 
own lives, to achieve this purpose effectively’. Husbands and 
wives must be trained for their task; and so, for example, His 
Holiness praises associations which seek to form and help young 
wives, before the birth of their children and in their early years.” 

(6) APOSTOLATE OF THE INTELLECTUALS. The apos- 
tolate in the world of learning aims at showing “others the 
agreement between the human mind and divine revelation”. 
It is the duty of Catholic students and intellectuals to be fore- 
most in the movement of contemporary thought, defending 
fundamental principles. In this way they share in the work of 
the Redemption. Graduates can take part in the hierarchical 
apostolate, with the special weapons provided by their educa- 
tion. They must be “‘apostles of the Gospel in the society of 
modern learned men and scientists’’.® 

This work, however, needs a special formation. “In this 
Christian apostolate among those learned in secular sciences, it 
happens not rarely that (they) come across questions difficult 
even for theologians and interpreters of Scripture, and this 
without that full and secure knowledge which would save the 
truth of science and the credit of the faith. . . . From this you 
can well see that for a profitable apostolate in the scientific 
world, there must go hand in hand a deep knowledge of natural 
science, and a deep religious knowledge of the truths of faith.’’ 
To carry out their mission without danger to themselves, and 
with success among those around them, “‘it is first necessary 


1 4.A.S., XXXI, p. 558. 2 4.A.S., XXXIII, pp. 450 ff. 
3 AAS., XXXII, p. 161; XLII, pp. 635-7; XXXIII, p. 158. 
4 A.AS., XXXIII, p. 161. 
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that in their minds and souls there should be a balance between 
their religious education and their general or special university 
education. Their understanding of dogmas—in so far as reason 
can understand them—their knowledge of morality, worship 
and the interior life of a Catholic, must be raised to a level 
proportioned to their scientific knowledge’. It is the purpose 
of their groups for devotion and study! to impart this balanced 
formation. 


(c) WORKERS’ APOSTOLATE. The aim of the apostolate 
in the world of work is the re-christianization of that world.? 
“Young working men and young working girls are especially 
called to the apostolate,” because “‘the apostles of the workers 
should themselves be workers”. Catholic associations of workers 
are above all “cells of the modern Christian apostolate. This is 
not to say that they can be a substitute for the parish, but they 
maintain and cultivate in the world of labour the religious and 
moral basis of life, in a manner always adapted to the particular 
circumstances of each age’’.® 

“They will find the strength to carry out this task (which 
may seem superhuman) in the practice of an ever-increasing 
sacramental and Eucharistic life.’”’ These associations have to 
be “‘so many centres of a spiritual life which, nourished by the 
sacraments, expands its beneficial fruits in the words and acts 
of a mutual and truly evangelical charity”. In this way they 
will ‘‘furnish other societies and works of assistance among the 
labouring classes with a precious help. .. . In fact they are the 
nursery of the social virtues, uprightness, trustworthiness, con- 
scientiousness, and they will provide the other associations with 
their best members, their most trusty directors, men and women 
who will know how to arouse and maintain a living spirit of 
responsibility and solidarity.” “The mass of the workers, without 
these Christian virtues would become its own worst enemy.” 

But it is not merely a general spirituality that must be 
developed in them—they must have a worker-spirituality. As 
the Pope said, the worker apostle will renew himself daily with 


1 4.A.S., XXXIII, p. 158; XXXIII, p. 164. 2 A.A.S., XLI, p. 325. 
3 A.A.S., XX XIX, p. 257; XXXVII, pp. 68-9. 
4 4.A.S., XLI, p. 325; XXXVII, p. 69; XXXVII, pp. 68-9. 
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the comfort of prayer, which should begin, sanctify and end 
his working day. “Let this thought and feeling lighten and 
inflame (their) souls . . . and accompany and guide (them) 
while assisting at Holy Mass. On the altar, the unbloody 
Calvary, our Redeemer, who on earth became a worker like 
them, as he was obedient to the Father to the end until death, 
so renews perpetually the Sacrifice of Himself on behalf of the 
world, and bestows graces and the Bread of Life on the souls 
that love Him and in their difficulties run to Him to be renewed. 
Before the altar in church let each Christian worker re-affirm 
his will to work, obedient to the divine law of labour—labour 
of body or of mind as the case may be—to procure bread for 
his dear ones, with his toil and self-denial to aim at the moral 
end of life here below and at the blessedness of eternity, con- 
forming his intentions with those of the Saviour, and har- 
monizing his work like a hymn of praise to God.” 

They will find another weapon “in loyal and generous 
adhesion to the directives of the hierarchy”. Their special for- 
mation must give them a deep knowledge of the social principles 
of the Church: they must not deviate “‘from those social prin- 
ciples which have been drawn from the Gospel and from the 
natural law, and with such clarity handed down by our fore- 
fathers”. Thus equipped, worker apostles will be like leaven in 
the dough, young heralds of goodness, transforming the world 
of labour.” 


8. Conclusion 

Here, then, is the teaching of the Holy Father, “supreme 
Head here below of the whole apostolate of the Church”, on 
the formation of lay apostles. Their duty to the apostolate 
follows from the very nature of the Mystical Body ; and from the 
nature of the apostolate follows the necessity of their spiritual, 
religious, moral and cultural training—always specified by their 
particular aim. But, as a summary, we cannot do better than 
make our own the words of the sixth “General Conclusion” of 
the World Congress of the Lay Apostolate :* 


1 A.A.S., XXXV, pp. 177-8. 

2 A.A.S., XLI, p. 325; XXXVII, p. 281; XXXI, pp. 324-5. 

* Rome, 7-14 October, 1951. English trans. The Tablet, 27 October, 1951, 
P- 304. 
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“To be faithful to their vocation, lay people have absolute 
need of an adequate formation, in which the priest’s ministry 
is an indispenable factor and which it is the duty of the organiza- 
tions themselves to ensure. This formation must be such that 
the more gifted among them may be able to assume respon- 
sibilities of leadership. First and foremost, they will maintain a 
lively desire for evangelical perfection, which is communion 
with God in faith, hope and love. They will seek to promote, 
within as outside the family, a religious education calculated to 
give the child, according to its capacities, an understanding of 
the greatness of the gift of God, and they will endeavour to 
acquire a doctrinal formation corresponding to their state in 
life. They will participate with an ever more enlightened aware- 
ness in the Church’s liturgical prayer and sacramental life. 
Having in the Virgin Mary, Queen of Apostles, a perfect 
example of the creature docile to the call of God and filled with 
a plenitude of the grace of Christ, they will aspire under her 
protection to an ever deeper spiritual life. Looking upon her, 
they will be able to understand the apostolic value of contem- 
plation and suffering. In order that this inner life, source and 
condition of all apcstolate, may have its full efficacy, they will 
take care to know the methods of apostolate best adapted to 
the milieux in which their activity is exercised. To be in a 
position to bear an integral and effective Christian witness, and 
in this way to promote the true progress of humanity, they will 
make a point of possessing an ever more undoubted professional 
competence. They must be ready to use fully and intelligently 
all the positive contributions of modern technical invention 
(Press, cinema, radio, television) for the diffusion of the Gospel 
message. What our age most needs is to see the unification 
the light of Christian wisdom, of the various branches of culture: 


_ a task which calls for the harmonious union of competence and 
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ORGANIC EVOLUTION 


RGANIC evoiution in its purest form, according to Dr 

Fothergill, entails ‘‘a belief that all organisms living and 
dead are ultimately descended from, or traceable back to, an 
extremely simple and primitive type of living thing which itself 
sprang from, or arose out of, inanimate matter”. It is well 
known that, when the theory of evolution was first vigorously 
proclaimed and defended, it caused alarm among religious 
people. This alarm was not diminished by the circumstance 
that many of its early protagonists welcomed it.as a weapon 
against the Catholic Church, and even against all belief in a 
Creator and Providence. But alarm is no weapon of defence. 
And, since it has become more and more evident that scientists 
remain, to some extent and in some form, unpervertible evolu- 
tionists, Catholics have.long felt the need of defining, as far as 
possible, their attitude on the question. 

The appearance of two important books by Catholics on 
Evolution, one by a scientist! and the other by a theologian,? is 
an event of importance. Both writers claim that the general 
principles of spontaneous generation and transformism appear 
not to be out of harmony with either Catholic theology or sound 
philosophy; and both undisguisedly favour the acceptance of 
evolution in general. Dr Fothergill hardly concerns himself with 
the application of the principle to man; while Dr Messenger 
considers its application to man his main concern. Dr Fother- 
gill’s book is self-sufficient, in the sense that it covers the whole 
history of its subject. Dr Messenger’s book is what it claims to 
be, a sequel to his 1931 work,® yet containing much new matter, 
notably a contribution by Father Brisbois, S.J., on Evolution 
and Philosophy. 

The former book is to be strongly recommended to anyone 
who desires a scientific, yet readable, account of the whole 


1 Historical Aspects of Organic Evolution. By Philip G. Fothergill, B.Sc., Ph.D. 
With a Foreword by J. W. Heslop-Harrison, D.Sc., etc. (Hollis & Carter, 1952, 
355.)- : 
2 Theology and Evolution (A Sequel to Evolution and Theology). By various writers. 
Ed. by the Rev. E. C. Messenger, D.Ph. (Sands, n.d. 215.) 

3 Evolution and Theology. The Problem of Man’s Origin, 1931. 
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state of the question as regards evolution. It will be an interes- 
ting, valuable, some will think indispensable, reading and refer- 
ence book for the priest’s study. The latter book, on the other 
hand, though strictly speaking it presupposes the 1931 book, 
will probably succeed in introducing the reader adequately to 
all Dr Messenger’s views on the subject, i.e. the original thesis, 
together with later additions or modifications, as well as the 
main criticisms of the earlier work with Dr Messenger’s answers. 
It will hardly displace the earlier one for those who wish to 
study in detail Dr Messenger’s personal arguments from Scrip- 
ture and Tradition. 

From these books, one can gain a very fair idea of the 
strength of the case for evolution from the standpoints.of_ 
theology, philosophy and science. 

Some people will be tempted to prefer not to hear the case. 
They may have already heard the case against evolution, and 
feel satisfied. Since 1937, it has been fashionable in some quar- 
ters to suggest that scientists are gradually losing their faith in 
it. The idea that there was a crisis among the transformists was 
put forward in the Encyclopédie Frangaise by Professor Lemoine in 
1937. Yet Professor Lemoine himself has not rejected all forms 
of evolution. During the following few years, a number of evolu- 
tionists and anti-evolutionists in France, Germany, Austria, 
Holland, Italy and England spoke in similar terms, though most 
of them remained evolutionists in some degree or form. This 
encouraged several Catholic theologians! to underline the un- 
certainty of the hypothesis, and even to proclaim that their 
chief reason for rejecting it was scientific. 

In this state of things some theologians noticed the anomaly 
that Catholic theologians should oppose evolution in the name 
of science, while scientists continued to profess it. In 1947, 
Father Valeriano Andérez, S.J., in the Spanish review, Razén y 
Fe?, reviewed the whole position of the scientific world at that 
time, to see whether it were really true that scientists were losing 
their confidence in it. His conclusions, after a survey of the views 
of leading scientists in most countries of the scientific world, 


1 A strong attack on transformism on these lines was the little book by Father 
Descogs, Autour de la Crise du Transformisme, 1944. 
2 Sept.—Oct., 1947, “‘La opinién transformista en crisis?”’, pp. 226-7. 
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were thus summarized: (1) The great majority of biologists in 
most countries of the world remain transformists. (2) The great 
majority of these are moderate transformists, as regards both the 
ay of application and the degree of certainty they attach to 

t. (3) Only a minority of these are vitalists, though the latter 
are tending to increase in number and authority. (4) Anti- 
evolutionist biologists are few but influential, and express them- 
selves with deep Ccoriviction. (5) Biologists are not conscious 
of a crisis; though there is almost universal abandonment of 
the classical, absolute, mechanistic, monophylitic evolution. (6) 
There reigns complete agnosticism as to the manner of explain- 
ing phylogenetic transformism, which however is accepted as 
a fact. Father Andérez further notes that nearly all opponents 
of evolution, includin: ing ¢ Vialleton, admit it to some extent and 
in some form. 

Father Teilhard de Chardin, S.J., summarized the conclu- 
sions of a meeting of scientists in Paris in 1947 by saying that 
they unarimousty admitted the fact of evolution, without deter- | 
mining its extension. The latter, according to some, was demon- 
strated-asfarasvertebrates are concerned. As far as the mode of 
evolution is concerned, they varied between causalist mechanism 
and finalist vitalism, though in their a prion principles and 
methods they inclined towards mechanism. 

These reviews of the scientific situation, which seem to have 
escaped Dr Messenger, and which are borne out by the history 
of the theory in modern times as given by Dr Fothergill, show 
the responsibility that the priest has today to know the mind of 
the Church, so as not to impose a burden on the consciences 
of scientists beyond what is demanded by the teachings of 
Revelation.{We may here recall the words of Pope Pius XII in 
Humani generis: “. . . the teaching of the Church leaves the doc- 
trine of Evolution an open question, as long as it confines its 
speculations to the development, from other living matter 
already in existence, of the human body. (That souls are imme- 
diately created by God is a view which the Catholic Faith 
imposes on us.)|In the present state of scientific and theological 
opinion, this question may be legitimately canvassed by research, 
and by discussion between experts on both sides. At the same 

1 Loc. cit., pp. 227-8. 
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time, the reasons for and against either view must be weighed 
and adjudged with all seriousness, fairness, and restraint; and 
there must be readiness on all sides to accept the arbitrament 
of the Church, as being entrusted by Christ with the task of 
interpreting the Scripture aright, and the duty of safeguarding 
the doctrines of the faith.” The Holy Father adds that we must 
not treat the matter as closed, and that it must be remembered 
that there are references to the subject in divine revelation 
“which call for the greatest caution and prudence in discussing 
it”. 

It is clear that we may not dismiss the whole question as a 
dangerous hypothesis, which it would be wiser for a Catholic to 
reject unheard. Here is a case where a vast province of scientific 
research and observation demands theories and hypotheses to 
co-ordinate and rationalize it. Some of these theories or hypo- 
theses may affect other fields of human knowledge, notably 
that of metaphysics, based on pure reason, and that of theology, 
based on revelation. Whenever a theory leaves the purely ob- 
servational field, it must find a way to reconcile itself with other 
known truths before it is finally accepted. But likewise the 
theologian or the philosopher should not immediately reject the 
theories which are the very life of science, merely because at 
first sight it looks as though they may cause trouble. In such a 
case dispassionate discussion and co-operation between the 
sciences is the only way for the true Christian humanist. 
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Dr Fothergill’s book is not the sort of elementary text-book ~ 


which repeats for us the classical, indirect and circumstantial 
evidence for evolution from, say, palaeontology, comparative 


embryology, ethnology, geographical distribution, comparative | 


anatomy, etc. The reader who desires to see some of such argu- 
ments briefly summarized, at second-hand, will find them on 
pp. 191 ff. of Dr Messenger’s new book. Dr Fothergill, however, 
in his Epilogue, gives briefly some of the reasons why the indirect 
and circumstantial evidence is so convincing to the scientist. 
But the value of his book lies rather in the fact that, while 
being scientific and written with an eye to the scientist, it is 
adapted to give the educated laymen a clear picture of the atti- 
tude of the scientists in this question. Though the author is a 
believer in evolution, and does not profess to give the case 
Vol. xxxvii 2H 
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against it, his review of the lack of agreement in so many matters 
regarding extent and methods gives us a key to any argument 
we might wish to pursue on either side. Moreover, he refers 
throughout his volume to original sources, and adds a full 
bibliography to his appendices. 

His picture of the contemporary situation shows the majority 
ofscientists as divided into two main schools, the neo-Lamarckian 
and the neo-Darwinian. He makes it clear that the neo- 
Darwinian still has. the--greater—allegiance. Neo-Darwinian 
appears to be somewhat of a misnomer, since the school is 
characterized by an extreme view, defended by Wallace, but 
never in such an extreme form by Darwin himself. It aims at 
explaining all transformism_by natural selection. Though they 
are also called Selectionists, they are not the only ones to accept 
natural selection as a causal agent in evolution. It is their dis- 
tinction to reduce every other factor to this one alone. 

The opponents of this natural selection school point out that 
natural selection cannot produce its own raw material. It can 
only select the fittest mutations, if there already exist mutations 
to choose between. Further, unless some of these mutations, 
over which natural selection seems to have no control, are in the 
direction of greater perfection, progress will be the purely nega- 
tive one of rejecting the unfit. It seems that there is no explana- 
tion how the mutations arise, and only chance can explain 
why some should be better than the type from which they 
spring. 

Natural Selectionists have realized the-difficulty, and so they 
have followed and encouraged the study of mutations, in an 
attempt to account for their raw material. Dr Fothergill des- 
cribes briefly many of the experiments Which have been carried 
out to prove that mutations can be induced mechapically by 
the environment. These éxperimehts’ heb ML REEL means, 
heat, and short wave radiations. Successful as many of them 
appear to have been, no mutation has been induced which has 
resulted in a new biological species. Where the mutations have 
persisted, some would call them tiew sub-species. 

These mutations have been reductively gene or point muta- 
tions. The neo-Darwinians contend that such mutations are 
sufficient raw material for universal transformism. An impor- 
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tant American biologist, writing as recently as 1944,' claims 
that such mutations will never account for transformism of 
species or classes. Such greater changes, he clairhs, would involve 
a complete change of the pattern of the chromosomes, not 
merely an alteration of genes. He thinks that such a change of 
pattern might produce no change of visible type, as long as the 
pattern is only slightly changed ; but that, on reaching a certain 
point, it will induce a complete transformation of species.? He 
is not satisfied that the gene mutation plus natural selection 
theory is adequate to account for such transformation. 

The principal rival theory to neo-Darwinism is neo-Lamarc- 
kism. This theory claims that organisms are_under certain 
conditions able to inherit genetically their parents’ adaptations 
to their environment, where both sexes have been involved. 
The school has organized many experiments to prove that adap- 
tations can be inherited. Some of these have been i impressive. 
However, in all cases, one’s interpretation of-the experiment 
depends largely upon a priori theoretical principles. It is usually 
—perhaps always—possible for the neo-Darwinian to say that 
it is the chance-adaptations which are selected rather than the 
adaptations which are inherited. Indeed, the interpretation of 
most of the experiments carried out by both schools depends 
largely on the general philosophy of the interpreters. They con- 
tinue to hope that eventually the balance of evidence will incline 
overwhelmingly in one direction. 

Dr Fothergill records other theories, which attempt to account 
for aspects of thé phenomena not explained by either pure 
Darwinians or pure Lamarckians. Thus there is the theory of 
orthogenette~or_straight-line evolution, which either thinks on 
Lamarckian lines of a bio-mechanical urge towards ever- 
increasing adaptation to environment, or is frankly materialist 
and looks upon the inner directive force as a kind of vital 
inertia. A well-known neo-Lamarckian form of the theory is 
called aristogenesis or creative evolution. 

Dr Fothergitl’s book gives-us~an—-adequate description of 
thesé and other important evolutionary theories, and enables us 


1R. Goldschmidt. 
2 Unless otherwise noted, by “species” I mean biological species. It is not 
possible, in the present state of philosophy, to determine what would constitute a 
philosophical species, except in the case of man. 
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to review the whole situation and make an outsider’s judgement 
of the grounds on which each is based. 


It has been remarked above that the second of these books 
is by a theologian, Dr Messenger. Naturally, it is mainly con- 
cerned with the impact of evolutionary views on theology. The 
present volume gives us the reactions to Dr Messenger’s book, 
Evolution and Theology, of 1931. This method of giving us the 
original criticisms with the original answers, and then summing 
up in one brief chapter, keeps the readers’ attention unduly 
fixed on secondary and sometimes trivial points of difference. 
A clearer survey of the extent to which theologians have come 
round to an acceptance of Dr Messenger’s main thesis was given 
in Theological Studies in 1944 by Father Motherway, S.J.1 Dr 
Messenger seems to have missed this useful article. Speaking 
perhaps a little more conservatively than he need Father 
Motherway yet concludes “‘that many very respectable au- 
thorities among the theologians consider it allowable to hold 
that the matter which God used in producing Adam’s body may 
have been living matter, even the body of a brute animal. 
These authorities in general do not positively maintain that 
God used the body of an animal, but they do not see that such 
a stand should be prohibited to scientists”. Since 1944, Fathers 
Bea, S.J., and Flick, S.J., have expressed similar views. On the 
other hand, as Dr Messenger points out, there were still theology 
text-books published in 1947 and 1948 which dismissed in toto 
even the most moderate evolution as applied to the human body. 

One might legitimately conclude that Dr Messenger’s first 
book had no small influence in removing the scruples of theo- 
logians against even the possibility of a moderate evolution. I 
do not think any of the criticisms of Dr Messenger’s first book 
seriously challenges the main thesis, though many of them seem 
not to realize what that thesis was. 

Dr Messenger dedicated the greater part of his earlier book 
to Scripture and Tradition. He was taken up by some critics for 
his translation or use of authorities in Scripture; but, although 
he anxiously tries to defend his original position against all 


11944, June: “Current Theology, Theological Opinion on the Evolution of 
Man”, pp. 198 ff. 
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attacks, in most cases he might have calmly said “transeat’’, 
since very few of these objections affected the important thesis 
that Scripture does not appear to exclude the possibility that 
God formed man’s body directly from an inferior living being, 
as Father Bea, S.J., allowed in 1950.1 

Some ink seems to have been wasted in insisting against 
Dr Messenger that none of the Fathers really ever conceived of 
transformism, and so may not fairly be quoted. Apart from a 
strong suggestion regarding St Gregory of Nyssa, Dr Messenger 
never pretended that the Fathers were transformists. His con- 
tention, which still appears to stand, was that the Fathers in 
general do not specifically stress the immediate origin of man 
from the earth as certain or as of faith. He further contends that 
they do not all regard the formation of man’s body as implying 
any very special intervention, nor do they explicitly either 
affirm or deny the possibility of secondary causes in the forma- 
tion of man. He naturally made much of the fact that St Gregory 
of Nyssa and St Augustine put forward a view of the transition 
of man’s body from potentiality into act which, many would 
say, takes as much liberty with the text of Gen. ii, 7, as does the 
theory of moderate evolution. 

A secondary matter in which Dr Messenger unfortunately 
lays himself open to attack is his contention that Scripture 
plainly teaches spontaneous generation, and that, unless clearly 
contrary to reason, we should accept this obvious meaning. 
Though he argues his case ably, and can adduce some Fathers 
and authorities as favouring his case, I fail to understand why 
he should have been so anxious to maintain this position against 
almost a unanimity of commentators. It is not as though it 
were necessary for his case. No evolutionist will be anxious to 
accept it on the ground of revelation. If Dr Messenger thought 
this to be the true interpretation of Genesis, i, he was entitled 
to defend his view, but I think his case would have been clearer 
and less controversial if he had been content to state that the 
text of Scripture says nothing contrary to spontaneous genera- 
tion. Incidentally, this was more or less his position in his final 


1 A. Bea, S.J., Il problema antropoligico in Gen. 1-2. Il Trasformismo, Rome, 1950, 
Pont. Ist. Bib. Father Bea does however rightly stress the great difficulty in 
imagining how it could have happened. Would a brute animal generate a human 
child? Would it grow up among the beasts? When would it receive grace? 
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summing up, and similarly in his new volume, on p. 189, he 
seems ready to revert to the more moderate position. 

Another controversial matter which, to my mind, would 
have been better omitted, is his long contention, in the new 
volume, in favour of the now generally rejected mediate anima- 
tion theory, in relation to the human body. He very fairly gives 
Bishop Michael Browne’s criticisms of this. In defending his 
own position, he strangely accuses the immediate animationists 
of a philosophical fallacy. He says that, in supposing that the 
body develops from its embryonic stage under the influence of 
the soul, the modern theologians confuse formal with efficient 
causality. Surely the truth is that the organism is built up by 
the efficient causality of part acting on part; but each part acts 
—as in all efficient causality—by virtue of its form, which in 
this case is the soul. But the whole question is speculative, and 
Dr Messenger must have seen that he could never establish 
mediate animation except as a theory with more or less proba- 
bility. The theory of evolution will hardly profit by the doubtful 
support of an unprovable theory of animation. 

A third matter, full of mystery, but of great importance in 
this question, is the creation of Eve. Dr Messenger attempted 
one solution of this in his first book. He asked whether it might 
have been a natural, yet admittedly normally impossible, case 
of a-sexual generation, on the theory that every cell has the 
radical potentialities of a new organism. Though few tried 
to point out the scientific objections to this, none were 
inclined to follow him in an explanation which seemed both 
ungrounded and fantastic. In the new volume Dr Méssenger 
makes a suggestion of reviving the view of St Augustine and 
several other Fathers that the Genesis account is the record of a 
dream, in which Adam saw God taking Eve from his side. 
Commentators today do not think this can be regarded as 
representing the meaning of the text. Dr Messenger himself 
recognizes that both the Biblical Commission and the Holy 
Father in his speech to the Pontifical Academy of Sciences of 
30 November, 1941, insist that we must continue to accept 
without allegory the derivation of the body of the first woman 
from that of the first man. Dr Messenger does not suggest how 
St Augustine’s explanation could be reconciled with this. I 
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think we must conclude that, whatever we hold about Adam, 
we Can see up to the present no way of explaining the origin of 
Eve by evolution. 

To my mind, the most valuable contribution to-the-ques- 
tion of evolution in Dr Messenger’s new volume is the essay by 
Father Brisbois, S.J., Transformism and Philosophy. To many 
Catholic theologians philosophy causes the greatest difficulties 
in the way of an acceptance of evolution, unless the latter be 
confined to very narrow limits. Dr Fothergill obviously does not 
realize the full extent of these difficulties. He thinks—that 
philosophy’s only difficulty is based upon the survival of the 
ancient Aristotelian doctrine of the immutability of species. He 
thinks we only have to admit the possibility of unlimited essen- 
tial change, and the matter becomes a purely scientific one. But, 
first, in the realm of living things the idea of one living creature 
generating one of a completely different (philosophical) species 
means more than the mere admission of change. Secondly, the 
difficulty increases immeasurably if we allow that one species is 
essentially more perfect than another. The first consideration 
seems to involve our relinquishing the firmly established Thomist 
principle that everything generates according to its nature,-and even 
the wider principle that everything acts according to its nature. And 
the second would appear to make us abandon the equally 
firmly established principle that nothing can bring into-being—an 
effect greater than itself, which is reduced | to the wider principle, 
that nothing can give t what at does not possess. 

Father Brisbois has attémpted to show a way in which, with- 
out denying the basic truth of these principles, we might be 
able to allow the philosophical possibility of evolution. There is 
little difficulty where we are dealing with the transmutations 
that arise from any experiments inducing gene mutations which 
have so far been carried out. For, though these may alter sub- 
species, they do not alter the philosophical essence. The dog 
may be a different breed of dog, but it is still a dog. It must be 
stressed that the matter is so far speculative, and that we have 
no experimental evidence of a mutation so great as to involve 
a new species even in the biological sense, much less in any 


philosophical sense. We could thus still maintain our_philo- 
sophical objection to transformism as between Philosophical 
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species, while admitting every type of evolution which has so 
far been induced experimentally. 


But this would not satisfy the evolutionists, who would cer- 
tainly wish to allow wider possibilities. Father Brisbois thinks 
that it is only where a species is completely divided from all 
others that we can say that it could never express itself in a 
superior form, a more eminent similitude of itself. But no 
material species is so divided from the material world. It is part 
of God’s intention that one material form should thus at times 
move up to a more perfect one in the same material order. This 
comes about under a special Divine action. “This special Divine 
action would thus activate, in certain individuals of certain 
species under certain conditions, an obediential! power founded 
in the nature of these species, i.e. on the natural relationship 
between the species, the origin and ultimate foundation of this 
relationship being precisely that finality which orders the lower 
forms towards the human form as to their ultimate term. And 
we do not see why the human organism itself may not also enter 
into the scheme of evolution understood in this way, and 
constitute its highest point.” He concludes that transformism, 
understood in this way, not only does not contradict, but indeed 
harmonizes very well with the principles of Scholastic ontology. 
Naturally, his long article must be read carefully before judge- 
ment is passed. 

Dr Fothergill considers briefly the philosophical difficulty 
that arises from an apparent clash between teleology and evolu- 
tionary determinism. He rightly contends that teleology is not 
the affair of science as such. Science is concerned with relations 
between phenomena. It is for theology and philosophy to 
consider any purposes that may underlie the phenomena. 


I may conclude by noting that Dr Fothergill in his epilogue 
quotes three statements which he accepts as showing different 
aspects of evolution. One calls it a philosophical conception, the 
second a philosophy, and the third an incontrovertible fact. 
Dr Fothergill explains the last statement as meaning “‘that evo- 


1Tt is not clear what Father Brisbois means here by “‘obediential’”’. If he 
means it in a technical sense, he would appear to be virtually denying evolution. 
But his general line of thought seems clear. 
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lution is true as far as our present knowledge goes”. Clearly the 
Catholic theologian would not agree that evolution is a fact in 
the normal sense of the word, and he would insist that we should 
not pretend that, whether regarding its extent or its degree of 
certainty, it is anything more than a plausible theory. But 
science without theories would be impossible, and Dr Fother- 
gill’s moderate statement that it is true as far as our knowledge 
goes seems to provide a sufficient reservation to harmonize 
with the words of Humani generis. 

Most theologians still contend that, whatever we hold, we 
must at least insist that God intervened especially in forming 
man’s body, as well as in creating his soul. Dr Messenger ob- 
viously inclines to the view, still admitted by some theologians, 
that nothing in Scripture or Tradition forces us to make this 
condition. Theologians have differed in their interpretation of 
the “peculiaris creatio hominis” of the Biblical Commission. It 
is interesting, in this connexion, that Pius XII in Humani generis 
makes no mention of such intervention. I have never personally 
felt that the words of the Biblical Commission required it. If the 
Commission had wished to insist on this, it would have been 
easy for them to be explicit. 

H. Francis Davis 
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TuHeE ABSOLUTION OF SIN RESERVED 
**PROPTER CENSURAM’”’ 


A penitent has certainly incurred the reserved excommuni- 
cation attached, say, to the sin of abortion, and the confessor 
knows that this is so. If, nevertheless, the confessor absolves un- 
lawfully from the sin alone, is the absolution valid? (P.) 
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REPLY 


Canon 2246, §3: Reservatio censurae impedientis recep- 
tionem Sacramentorum importat reservationem peccati cui 
censura adnexa est; verum si quis a censura excusatur vel ab 
eadem fuit absolutus, reservatio peccati penitus cessat. 

Canon 2250, §2: Si vero agatur de censura quae impedit 
Sacramentorum receptionem, censuratus nequit absolvi a pec- 
catis, nisi prius a censura absolutus fuerit. 

Canon 2260, §1: Nec potest excommunicatus Sacramenta 
recipere.... 

i. In nearly every doubtful point connected with reserva- 
tions it is necessary to eliminate a number of issues which are 
not strictly relevant and which only serve to obscure the ques- 
tion under discussion. It is certain, firstly, that excommunica- 
tion as such does not, other things being equal, make the recep- 
tion of sacraments in general invalid: thus, confirmation or 
holy order may validly be received by the excommunicated ; 
our question relates to the limitation of a confessor’s powers 
over one particular case which happens to be reserved not 
ratione peccati—in which case there is no doubt that the attempted 
absolution would be invalid—but ratione censurae. Moreover, 
secondly, if a penitent is aware of his excommunication and 
remains contumacious, the absolution of his sin will be invalid 
owing to his being indisposed for a valid absolution. It must 
also be admitted, thirdly, that in given circumstances when a 
penitent is in good faith about the effects of excommunication, 
the absolution of the sin to which the censure is attached could 
be effected indirectly if some other sin is presented at the same 
time for direct absolution.’ Lastly, the law itself in canon 2247, 
§3, indulgently asserts the validity of absolution given in ignor- 
ance of the excommunication, provided the censure is not ab 
homine or reserved to the Holy See specialissimo modo. 

ii. On the point, as limited above, the commentators are 
not in agreement, and many do not discuss the matter at all. 
Amongst those who do, Gougnard is the most satisfactory,” he 


1 Cappello, De Censuris, §107. 
2 Collect. Mechlinien., 1936, p. 1543 Collationes, II (1936), p. 146. 
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himself inclining to the view that the absolution both of the 
censure and of the sin is invalid. 

On the other hand, widely used manualists such as Noldin! 
maintain that absolution of the sin, in the case we are dis- 
cussing, is valid, since it is beyond the power of the canon law 
on censures to declare a person incapable of sacramental abso- 
lution, and in the case under discussion the jurisdiction of the 
confessor is limited directly only in regard to the censure. This 
view is defended by Dr Bride? and although he does not take 
account of the word ‘‘nequit”’ in canon 2250, §2, one may hold 
that it refers to the lawfulness and not to the validity of abso- 
lution, in rather the same way as “‘nec potest” of canon 2260, 
§1 ;3 we may also observe that when the canons wish to declare 
the invalidity of an action this meaning is usually explicitly 
asserted, as it is in canon 884, “‘de absolutione complicis”’. 

Our conclusion must be that there is, at the moment, a 
dubium iuris on the point under discussion, to be resolved on 
the familiar principle of canon 209, and a liberal view is all the 
more permissible since the law on reservations, from canon 
2246, §2, must be strictly interpreted. 


RESERVED CASES 


How is the theory or principle about episcopal reservations 
applied to the following instances? (a) A case is reserved ratione 
peccati both in diocese A and B. May a penitent domiciled in 
diocese A be absolved by a simple confessor in diocese B? (b) A 
case is reserved ratione censurae both in diocese A and B, May a 
penitent who has incurred the censure in diocese A be absolved 
by a simple confessor in diocese B? (R.) 


REPLY 


Canon 900.3: Quaevis reservatio omni vi caret: ... Extra 
territorium reservantis, etiamsi dumtaxat ad absolutionem ob- 
tinendam poenitens ex eo discesserit. 


1 De Censuris, §40. 2 Dict. Droit Canon., III, 219. 
3 Heylen, De Censuris, p. 49. 
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Canon 2247, §2: Reservatio censurae in particulari terri- 
torio vim suam extra illius territorii fines non exerit, etiamsi 
censuratus ad absolutionem obtinendam e territorio egrediatur ; 
censura vero ab homine est ubique locorum reservata ita ut 
censuratus nullibi absolvi sine debitis facultatibus possit. 

Code Commission, 24 November, 1920: Utrum ad normam 
canonis 893, §1 et 2, peregrinus teneatur reservationibus loci in 
quo degit. Resp. affirmative. 

Ibid. 10 November, 1925, VII. Utrum quaevis reservatio, de 
qua in can. 900, sit tantum ratione peccati an etiam ratione 
censurae. Resp. Affirmative ad primam partem, negative ad 
secundam. 

The reservations are the comparatively rare cases reserved 
by the local Ordinary to himself, whether ratione peccati or ratione 
censurae, in addition to the cases ratione censurae which are 
reserved by the common law of the Code to the local Ordinary : 
about these Code reservations there is no problem to discuss. 
The situation is that the penitent is a traveller outside his own 
diocese, and he desires to be absolved from a case which is 
reserved in his own diocese and also in the diocese in which he 
is travelling. We assume that the censure here discussed is not 
ab homine. 

(a) Many of the older problems concerning confessional 
jurisdiction over a penitent travelling outside his own diocese 
have been solved by the Code: from canons such as 874, §1, and 
881, it is certain that he is absolved from sin by virtue of juris- 
diction obtained from the Ordinary of the place where he 
makes his confession. Reservation of a case ratione peccati made 
by this Ordinary affects directly the confessor’s powers and only 
indirectly the penitent’s condition. Hence a simple confessor in 
diocese B cannot absolve from this sin, apart from the circum- 
stances provided for in the Code; it is completely irrelevant 
whether the penitent is domiciled in B or is merely travelling 
therein, and it is equally irrelevant whether the sin was com- 
mitted in diocese B or elsewhere. 

(6) It might seem that the same solution should apply 
where the reservation is ratione censurae. Actually it does not, 
because the reservation of a censure directly affects the penitent 
who has incurred it and only indirectly the confessor. The 
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Ordinary of diocese A by attaching a censure l.s. to a given 
act, and reserving its absolution to his own tribunal, has made 
a local law, which from the general principle of canon 14 does 
not bind outside his own diocesan territory. The penitent travel- 
ling in diocese B is outside the territory of diocese A in which 
the censure is reserved and can therefore be absolved by a 
simple confessor in B. It is purely accidental that in B a similar 
reserved censure exists for crimes there committed by those 
persons who are subjects of B. Assuming, as we must, that the 
reserved censure is incurred by a penitent outside B’s jurisdic- 
tion and by virtue of a local law in A, the Ordinary of B cannot 
reserve it to himself. 

A superficial reading of the two replies of the Code Com- 
mission might suggest that we are adopting a wrong solution. 
When they are more carefully examined, however, it is clear 
that the law about reservation of sins must be kept quite dis- 
tinct from the law on the reservation of censures. The 1920 reply 
therefore must be limited to a reservation ratione peccati, the 
reason being, as pointed out in (a) supra, that reservation of a 
sin means a direct restriction of the confessor’s powers. The 
reply of 1925 is chiefly concerned with establishing the distinc- 
tion between reserved censures and reserved sins: the very wide 
and sweeping law of canon goo, which practically makes the 
episcopal reservations of sins a dead letter, must not be applied 
to reserved censures, though there is a certain resemblance 
between the two, as in the wording of canon 900.3 and 2247, §2. 

Whatever difficulty exists in the application of the law to 
the above case arises because the two dioceses happen to have a 
local censure |.s. attached by the local Ordinary to crimes com- 
mitted by subjects in their jurisdiction. The solution we have 
given is supported by Ferreres, Theologia Moralis, I1, §634. Cf. 
also this Review, 1947, XXVII, p. 194. 


MEMORIAL TABLETS IN CHURCHES 
A reply given in this journal, 1932, III, p. 143, was against 


the lawfulness of memorial tablets erected in churches to the 
memory of deceased persons not buried therein. The custom, 
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nevertheless, continues, and a fuller consideration of the matter 
would be useful. (W. E.) 


REPLY 


S.R.C., 2 March, 1641, n. 733: E.S. referente petitionem 
cuiusdam familiae, quae a fundamentis extruxerat Cappellam 
in Ecclesia parochiali, eamque sufficienter, ut asserebatur, dota- 
vit: an in ea liceret affigere inscriptiones virorum in dignitate 
ecclesiastica constitutorum ex eadem familia cum imaginibus et 
statuis ipsorum? Resp. Negative. 

20 October, 1922, n. 4376: Utrum in ecclesiis earumque 
cryptis divino cultui destinatis apponere liceat tabulas cum 
inscriptionibus et nominibus fidelium defunctorum quorum cor- 
pora inibi tumulata non sunt nec tumulari possunt iuxta 
canonem 1205, §2.... Resp. Non licere, iuxta alias resolutiones 
et ad tramitem Decreti n. 733 . . . et canonis 1450, §2, I. 

i. We can find only one commentator disposed to argue, 
even after the reply of 20 October, 1922, that memorial tablets 
of this kind in churches are not always forbidden. A writer in 
P Ami du Clergé quoted with approval by Regatillo,! relates the 
decision exclusively to monuments erected to the memory of 
patrons or donors: for n. 733 is concerned with such, and the 
two canons referred to deal, firstly, with persons who have the 
right of burial within churches, and secondly with the rights of 
patrons amongst which burial within the church is not included. 
If one may venture to disagree with a journal the replies in 
which are always so carefully weighed, we cannot see that this 
is a correct interpretation: the terms of the question are not 
limited to memorials of patrons, and if these are mentioned in 
the reply it is by way of illustration only. Clearly, if anyone is 
entitled to a memorial mural tablet within a church it is the 
donor or patron through whose generosity the church has been 
erected : if the common law refuses them this favour, a fortiorz it 
must be refused to others. 

ii. We agree that the law is not universally respected. There 


1?Ami du Clergé, 1922, p. 759; cf. also 1920, pp. 640 and 656. Interpretatio et 
Iurisprudentia, p. 402. 
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may be unusual reasons calling for an exception—in France it 
was desired to commemorate fallen soldiers in this way—in 
which case an indult could be obtained. Moreover, as we 
pointed out when dealing with this point in 1932, the law does 
not require memorial tablets erected in good faith to be 
removed,! an action which would always be deeply resented by 
friends and relatives. There is also the possibility in a given 
district of a lawful custom existing, a point which is stressed in 
a later discussion of the subject in /’Ami du Clergé? where the 
writer appears to view with some disfavour the interpretation 
given in 1922. 

On the whole it seems to us that the clergy should welcome 
the law, since it provides an easy and inoffensive way of refusing 
requests which, if yielded to, would greatly disfigure our 
churches, though possibly never to the awful degree reached by 
the monuments in some ancient churches such as Westminster 
Abbey. The law does not forbid mural tablets on the outside 
walls of churches nor within the porch, though the priest is 
within his right in refusing them. 

It can be admitted, with a writer in this Review,’ that the 
Sacred Congregation in its reply of 1922 had chiefly in mind 
abuses on the part of founders, patrons and benefactors. 


SunGc MAss IN A PRIVATE ORATORY 


Assuming the difficulty of obtaining servers and singers is 
surmounted, is there any reason why Mass should not be sung 
in private oratories? (W.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1195, §1: In oratoriis domesticis ex indulto Apos- 
tolicae Sedis, nisi aliud in eodem indulto expresse caveatur, 
celebrari potest . . . unica Missa, eaque lecta . . .; sed aliae 
functiones ecclesiasticae ibidem ne fiant. 


1 Periodica, 1922, p. 196, quoting l’ Ami du Clergé precisely on this point and not, 
as Regatillo suggests, approving the interpretation of that journal. 
2 1950, p. 250. 3’ THe CLercy Review, 1940, XIX, p. 442. 
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Express permission for sung Mass would have to be obtained 
before the function could lawfully take place in a private ora- 
tory. The reason would appear to be that that the sung Mass, 
being an unusually solemn act of public worship, is properly 
celebrated only in a sacred building open to the public, at least 
in the limited sense in which the public may be admitted to a 
semi-public oratory and satisfy their Sunday obligation therein. 


E.J. M. 


ROMAN DOCUMENT 


SYLLABUS FOR DEGREES IN HOLY 
SCRIPTURE 


COMMISSIO PONTIFICIA DE RE BIBLICA 


RATIO PERICLITANDAE DOCTRINAE 
CANDIDATORUM AD ACADEMICOS GRADUS IN SACRA SCRIPTURA (A.A.8S., 


1951, XLITI, p. 747) 


Cutcumque ad academicos in Sacra Scriptura gradus, secundum ea quae 
Apostolicis Litteris “‘Scripturae Sanctae” constituta sunt, licet conten- 
dere quique ad eos contendit, et disciplinarum capita definiuntur, in quibus 
apud Commissionem Biblicam legitima doctrinae suae experimenta dabit. 


Iuxta responsum a Pontificia Commissione Biblica die 6 Iulii 
1942 datum [cfr. Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXIV (1942) 232] pro- 
gramma Prolytatus, uti prius vocabatur, dividitur: 

(A) in Baccalaureatum ; 

(B) in Licentiam. 


CaputT I 
AD BACCALAUREATUM 
EXPERIMENTUM VERBALE: 


I. Graece: Quattuor Evangelia; Epistola ad Romanos atque secunda 
Epistola ad Corinthios. 
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II. Hebraice: Liber II Samuelis ; Isaias 1-35 ; Ecclesiastes. 
III. Introductio specialis in singulos libros utriusque Testamenti (i. e. 
authenticitas, aetas, argumentum). 





Caput II 
AD LICENTIAM 


(A) IN EXPERIMENTO QUOD SCRIPTO FIT: 

I. Dissertatio exegetica (i. e. expositio doctrinalis, critica atque 
philologica) a Candidato eligenda ex tribus pericopis, quae de- 
sumuntur ex Evangelits et ex Actibus Apostolorum, de quibus oretenus 
quoque periculum fieri potest. 

II. Dissertatio de historia biblica. Quaestiones scilicet selectae ex historia 
Hebraeorum et ex historia evangelica et apostolica, documentis profanis 
ilustrata. 

1. Historia Abrahae; eius relationes cum Babylonia et cum 

Aegypto. Chanaan tempore Abrahae. 

2. Commoratio Hebraeorum in Aegypto; Moyses. 
3. Exodus; Hebraeorum vicissitudines eorumque ingressus in 

Chanaan usque ad occupationem Iericho et Hai. 

4. Historia Iudicum. 
5. Institutio regni Israelitici. 
6. Aevum splendoris regni Israelitici; David et Salomon. 


7. Schisma decem tribuum. — Regna [osaphat, Athaliae, 
Oziae, Achaz, Ezechiae, Manasses, Iosiae. — Finis regni Iuda. 
8. Dynastia Amri eiusque inimici. — Iehu, Manahem, 


Phacee. — Finis regni Israél. 
g. Reditus ab exsilio. Exordium diasporae. 
10. Iudaeorum historia tempore Machabaeorum et Hasmo- 
naeorum. 
11. Iudaea sub dominatione Romana. — Herodum dynastia. 
12. Historia infantiae Christi; chronologia nativitatis Christi. 
13. Vitae publicae Christi duratio et ordo chronologicus; 
praecipua facta ministerii eius in Galilaea, Iudaea, Peraea exer- 
citati; rationes oppositionis Iudaeorum. 
14. Chronologia mortis Christi. Eius passio et resurrectio. 
15. Exordia Ecclesiae Hierosolymitanae et Palaestinensis 
eiusque sortes usque ad annum 70 p. C. 
16. Itinera S. Pauli. 
Vol. xxxvii 
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III. Dissertatio de Introductione generali iuxta materiam apposi- 

tam: 
. De Bibliorum Sacrorum inspiratione et inerrantia. 
. De sensibus Sacrae Scripturae. 
. De legibus hermeneuticae biblicae. 
De Encyclicis Pontificiis ad rem biblicam spectantibus. 
De antiquis Hebraeorum synagogis. 
. De variis Iudaeorum sectis circa tempora Christi. 
. Geographia physica Palaestinae. 
. Topographia Ierusalem, imprimis tempore Christi. 
IV. Vel dissertatio de Introductione speciali in sequentes libros: 
(a) Veteris Testamenti: 
1. Pentateuchi. 
. Tob. 
. Psalmorum. 
Tsaiae. 
. Ieremiae. 
. Ezechielis. 
. Danielis. 
. Ecclesiastici. 
. Sapientiae. 
(6) Novi Testamenti: 
Ep. ad Romanos. 
Ep. 1 et 2 ad Corinthios. 
Ep. ad Galatas. 
. ad Ephesios. 
Ep. ad Hebraeos. 
. Apocalypsis. 
(B) IN EXPERIMENTO VERBALI: 

I. Quaestiones selectae ex historia Hebraeorum et ex historia evangelica 
et apostolica (cfr. cap. II, A II). 

II. Introductionis generalis quaestiones selectae (cfr. cap. II, A IIT), 
additis duabus quaestionibus (summatim) nempe: De Calendario 
et praecipuis Ritibus sacris Hebraeorum. De ponderibus mensuris 
atque nummis in Sacra Scriptura memoratis. 
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Caput III 
AD LAUREAM 


Iuxta Responsum ab eadem Pontificia Commissione Biblica die 
16 Iulii 1939 datum [cfr. Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXI (1939) 320] 
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examina ad obtinendam Lauream penes Pontificiam Commissionem 
Biblicam ita dividi possunt, ut 
(A) Examen orale seiungere liceat, etiam sat magno tem- 
poris intervallo, a defensione theseos. 
(B) Lectio verum publica (magistralis) aut cum examine 
orali coniungi possit aut cum defensione theseos ita tamen, ut 
hanc semper praecedat. 


(A) EXAMEN SCRIPTUM: 
Amplior quaedam dissertatio circa thema aliquod maioris momenti, ab 
ipso Candidato de Commissionis assensu eligendum. 

1. Dissertatio exarari potest in una ex linguis magis usitatis 
(i. e. latina, anglica, gallica, germanica, hispanica, italica). 

2. Dissertatio haec ad normam Const. Apost. Deus scientiarum 
Dominus, art. 46 §1, 1, sive integra sive ex parte (ad minimum 48 
paginae in-8°) typis edenda est. Diploma traditur tandem post 
editionem dissertationis. 


(B) EXAMEN CORAM FACIENDUM: 
I. Examen orale : : 

(a) Peritia in primis probanda erit in aliqua ex linguis, praeter 
hebraicam et biblico-aramaicam, orientalibus, quarum usus maior est, 
nempe aramaica extrabiblica, syriaca, accadica, arabica, aethio- 
pica, coptica, vetere aegyptiaca, georgica, armena. 

(b) Exegesis unius ex sequentibus Veteris Testamenti partibus a 
Candidato deligendae atque pro arbitrio iudicum exponendae : 

1. Genesis. 

2. Exodus, Leviticus et Numeri. 

3. Deuteronomium. 

4. Iosue. 

5- Iudices et Ruth. 

6. Paralipomenon, Esdras et Nehemias. 

7. Tob. 

8. Psalmi. 

g. Proverbia. 

10. Ecclesiastes, Canticum Canticorum, Sapientia. 
11. Ecclesiasticus. 

12. Tobias, Iudith, Esther. 

13. Isaias. 

14. Ieremias cum Lamentationibus et Baruch. 

15. Ezechiel. 

16. Daniel; Libri Machabaeorum. 

17. Prophetae minores. 
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(c) Exegesis unius ex sequentibus Novi Testamenti partibus a Can- 
didato deligendae atque pro arbitrio iudicum exponendae : 

1. Ep. ad Romanos, 

2. Ep. 1 et 2 ad Corinthios. 

. Ep. 1 et 2 ad Thessalonicenses ; Ep. ad Galatas. 
. Epistolae captivitatis; Epistolae pastorales. 

. Ep. ad Hebraeos. 

. Epistolae catholicae. 

7. Apocalypsis. 

(d) Introductionis generalis quaestiones selectae ex materia apposita : 

1. De historia exegeseos christianae usque ad finem saec. v: 
imprimis de scholis exegeticis Alexandrina et Antiochena necnon 
de operibus exegeticis S. Hieronymi. De exegesi hodierna. 

2. De historia canonis Librorum utriusque Testamenti. 

3. De origine et auctoritate textus massoretici. 

4. De versione septuagintavirali et de aliis versionibus Vul- 
gata antiquioribus, in crisi textuum adhibendis. 

5. Vulgatae historia usque ad Alcuinum et Theodulfum 
inclusive. — Eiusdem authenticitas a Concilio Tridentino decla- 
rata, et posteriores emendationes. 

6. Notitia praecipuorum documentorum, effossionum atque 
inventionum Sacras Litteras illustrantium. 

II. Specimen praelectionis exegeticae a Candidato dandum de argumento 
una ante hora ipsi designato ex libris V. et N. T. ab ipso propositis. 

III. Dissertationis a Censoribus impugnandae defensio. 

Die autem 18 Aprilis 1951, in audientia Reviho Consultori ab 
Actis benigne concessa, Sanctissimus Dominus Noster Pius PP. XII 
praedictam rationem periclitandae doctrinae ratam habuit ac 
publici iuris fieri mandavit. 

Romae, 20 Junii 1951. 

P. Athanasius Miller, O.S.B. 
Consultor ab Actis 


Praedicta nova norma periclitandae doctrinae valere incipit 
inde a sessione aestiva anni 1953. 

Candidatis ad Baccalaureatum vel Licentiam, itemque ad Lau- 
ream, probandis duplex habetur iudicum sessio: autumnalis, mense 
Novembri (10-30) et aestiva, mense Maio (10-30). 


Epistolae mittantur ad Revihum Commissionis Biblicae Con- 
sultorem ab Actis (Roma, Collegio S. Anselmo, Via Porta Laver- 
nale, 19). 
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The Teaching of the Catholic Church. A Summary of Catholic Doctrine 
arranged and edited by Canon George D. Smith, D.D., Ph.D. 
Revised edition in one volume. Pp. xxiii -- 1332. (Burns Oates, 
48s.) 


CaNon SmiTuH’s editorial watchfulness has often saved your reviewer, 
and doubtless many other contributors to this journal, from pub- 
lishing errors, and there must be very few who have so wide an 
experience of the literary frailties to which his colleagues are liable. 
The contributors to “The Treasury of the Faith” series are equally 
indebted to his friendly vigilance, both in the editorship of the 
original series and later when it appeared in two volumes. The work 
has now reached its final shape in one volume, more economical to 
produce and certainly more convenient to handle as a work of 
reference. The opportunity has been taken of making the modifica- 
tions required by recent decisions of the Holy See in such matters as 
Holy Orders and the canonical form of marriage, and we are given 
two additional indices, the one of Scriptural quotations and the 
other for the use of catechists. The publishers have succeeded in 
getting the two volumes into what is, roughly speaking, the size of 
one, printed on excellent opaque paper and strongly bound in 
unusually thick cloth boards. 

There is no need at this stage to assess the merits of a book which 
is now well known and appreciated as the work of a group of 
theological lecturers, co-ordinated, edited and revised by one who, 
after completing thirty-four years as professor of dogmatic theology, 
must surely be reckoned the dean of us all. It has probably done 
more than any other text in bringing an accurate knowledge of the 
science of theology to the faithful in general. The latest edition 
appears at the time when Canon Smith is undertaking the care of a 
large and important London parish. We all trust that this new 
sphere of work and influence, far from interfering with his editorial 
activities, will rather enhance and expand them. 


The Catholic Who’s Who. Edited by Sir Harold J. Hood, Bt., T.D. 
Thirty-fifth edition. Pp. 506. (Burns Oates. 42s.) 

It is well over ten years since the last edition of this valuable book 

of reference. Some of us parsimoniously make The Catholic Directory 

last two years at least, but everyone who uses the Who’s Who will 
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want the new edition in order to have recent and reliable informa- 
tion about our fellow-Catholics who have attained some little 
eminence in their walk of life; or to verify whether some celebrity 
is a Catholic; or to discover the series of steps or evolutions which 
have contributed to the making of a public man or woman from 
schooldays onwards. We find, for example, that the editor to whom 
we are indebted for this volume is a Gregorian who has retained his 
connections with Downside in numerous ways, and that one of his 
recreations is stalking, a pursuit which must have proved useful in 
tracking down the facts about the lives of all these people, or in 
unearthing those who would willingly remain, perhaps, in obscurity. 
The occasional misprint is inevitable in a volume of this kind and 
is not always entirely wrong: Archbishop Cicognani caught Canon 
Law at the Afollinare, which could mean that he caught up with it 
as many of us are trying to do. 

The clergy may be chiefly interested in their colleagues of the 
cloth, and many principles or theories might be worked out statisti- 
cally by those who are patient enough to analyse all the data. It 
will be found, for example, that the proverb proclaiming that a 
rolling stone gathers no moss is not universally true, rather the 
opposite ; that the clergy, generally speaking, are rather reticent in 
disclosing their recreations, unless these amusements happen to be 
most respectable and becoming, such as rock-climbing, fishing or 
going on pilgrimages ; and that a man’s school counts for somewhat 
little in his clerical career, taking things by and large. One could 
easily give way to surprise, not unmixed with indignation, at the 
omission of some names and the inclusion of others; a futile line of 
thought, since every entry has at least some little recommendation 
to justify it, and we can never be sure whether a person was omitted 
because he was overlooked by the editor, or because he himself 
insisted on being left out. 

The book will be found an interesting companion at times when 
more exhausting reading matter is unattractive or unsuitable, as 
when listening to radio or viewing television: noticing someone with 
a charming voice, or a marked sense of humour, or a kind face, may 
lead to wondering whether he is a Catholic (stage and screen are 
well represented) either because of or in spite of these natural endow- 
ments ; a positive and gratifying answer may be found quite often in 
this book, and even if it is not therein now we may hope to find it in 
the next edition, which we trust will appear well before another 
decade has passed. 


E. J. M. 
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Religious Dances. By E. L. Backman. Translated by E. Classen. 
Pp. 364. (Allen & Unwin. 355. net.) 


“DANCING”, in pagan times (to say nothing of our ballet), did not 
mean simply a rhythmic movement of the feet hither and thither: 
Ovid says: “Si vox est, canta: si mollia bracchia, salta.”” We have 
seen dancing in North Africa which was practically immobile so far 
as feet went, and consisted almost entirely in the waving of the arms 
and a sort of, well, abdominal wriggling. However, I think a special 
value was attached to stamping and beating, simply because these 
were bound to produce an energetic reaction in the subject—or 
victim. Thus in Rome the immemorial “dance” of the Salii was 
meant to persuade the earth to be fertile: we still retain “beating 
the bounds’’. Other rituals, like the Lupercalia, involved whacking 
the walls of towns (and indeed wives) to persuade them to provide 
their suitable activity. Now the author of this book argues that the 
Jews had many ritual dances which the Christians inherited. I think 
that certainly the Hebrews, at great moments, advanced singing and 
beating tambourines and (after Egypt) sistra, as Miriam did, and 
David (whom his daughter-in-law thought very silly), but this was 
rather prancing than dancing and expressed jubilation rather than 
anything ritual and organized. We can, I think, seclude in this very 
interesting book all that relates to abnormal, hysterical and even 
epidemic fits of “dancing”, even in the Middle Ages, especially in 
the North. We can read, for later and Protestant periods, Mgr Knox 
on “Enthusiasm”. Here we may notice the following points. There 
is no hint in the New Testament that dancing had a place in the 
first Christian worship, although the author assumes that St Paul, 
rapt in ecstasy, joined in an angelic dance. The word “chorus” 
never need mean a “‘ring-dance”’. There is no reason to suppose that 
a special part of early basilicas was set apart for dancing. All the 
earlier sentences concerning Christian “dances” are obviously alle- 
gorical, especially when connected with the dances of the angels: 
Fra Angelico painted a “‘ring-dance”’ of angels including, I think, 
St Thomas Aquinas—rather difficult. 

The earliest ‘‘authority” that is adduced is St Justin “martyred 
in 165”. The quotation is from his Quaestiones, about “children’s 
dances”’ with rattles ‘just in the same way as one enjoys songs and 
similar music in churches”. “One has the impression that children’s 
choruses were introduced towards the middle of the second century 
and that they took a part in divine service which was later taken 
over by boys. . . . One cannot avoid also comparing these children’s 
choirs, as described by the Martyr Justin with the choir-boys .. . 
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who danced . . . in Seville, dressed as angels.”” From which the con- 
clusion is drawn: it is “not improbable” that, etc. But then we hear 
that ‘“‘the so-called Quaestiones of Justin originate first from the fifth 
century” (p. 19); notwithstanding, we are still told (p. 37) that 
from about the year 150 it may be that a kind of “‘boys’ choir 
appeared which . . . danced during divine service (Justin)”. In the 
same way, the author refers to Dionysius Areopagita “converted by 
St Paul and the first bishop of Athens”, but soon says that his writings 
were “‘in fact composed during the sixth century”. As so often, we 
find surmise stated as fact; hypothesis leaning on hypothesis; an 
amazing mixture of periods and confusion, e.g., of arguments drawn 
from Gnostic documents with Christian evidence. We would make 
two points about this earlier Christian period. First, if “enthusiastic” 
events will have occurred, such as the speaking in tongues, feminine 
outcries, etc., which gave St Paul not a little trouble, so may even 
hysterical jumping and prancing, which may have led to over- 
excitement and even perhaps to immorality; and secondly, it is 
possible that dancing as such occurred before, after, or (unofficially) 
even during religious ceremonies. As always, the “evidence” pro- 
vides us with puzzles. The author not only does not perceive how 
Clement of Alexandria (almost always called “St”, as Basil is 
called Basileios) used the formulas of the Mysteries, but emphasizes 
how St Ambrose and others seem to refer to Matt. xi, 17, and Luke 
vii, 32 (“‘We have piped to you and you did not dance”’) as a positive 
command of our Lord’s that we ought to dance. Even if we suppose 
that Ambrose, and the others, referred to actual dancing, the very 
most that was meant was that if Christians dance in connexion 
with worship, they must “‘spiritualize” their performance—rather 
as Ambrose himself “organized”’ singing. 

So far as we can see, Christians were apt to dance as well as sing 
when they were religiously happy, and why not? But their dance 
would seem never to have been liturgical, even when very much later 
you find dances (not only at Seville) solemnly performed, though not 
“after the Archbishop has raised the Host at Vespers”. We can say 
that practically all the examples of “religious”’ dancing adduced by 
the author belong to periods when, owing to pest, etc., there were 
hysterical epidemics, and again, during Protestant aberrations. So 
anxious are we, however, to say that “‘dancing”’, as a natural way 
of self-expression, should not be a priori excluded from Catholic 
activity, that we welcome, for example, the Grail’s use of dancing 
in their performances in the Albert Hall functions and elsewhere, and 


remember that Cardinal Wiseman felt that a High Mass was as good 
as a ball! 
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The work expended over this book is enormous, and the biblio- 
graphy is (probably) exhaustive ; still the book cannot be regarded as 
“classic”, but fanciful. We wish that the Professor of Pharmacology 
at the R. University of Upsala had spent his time over something 
more constructive. 


C. C. M. 


The Theology of the Mystical Body. By Emile Mersch, S.J. Trans- 
lated by Cyril Vollert, S.J., S.T.D. Pp. xviii ++ 663. (Herder. 
56s.) 


ALREADY during the third year of the theological course that pre- 
ceded his ordination to the priesthood Father Mersch had shown a 
predilection for the doctrine of the mystical body, and the first 
fruits of his study appeared some sixteen years later (1933) when he 
published his well-known historical survey of the doctrine, Le corps 
mystique du Christ. Etude de théologie historique, subsequently translated 
into English under the title The Whole Christ. But this was to be only 
the prelude to a work which he himself considered more important, 
a doctrinal synthesis, and he had nearly concluded it when, on the 
feast of Corpus Christi in the year 1940, he died the victim of an 
air bombardment at Lens while bringing assistance to other victims 
of the raid. In the confusion that followed it was found that two 
valises containing ten chapters of the valuable manuscript had been 
stolen, and they have never been recovered. In these circumstances 
an editorial board of his friends prepared the work for publication 
by using an earlier recension of the chapters that had been lost. 
Consequently, as Father Vollert points out in the introduction to 
his admirable translation, ‘“‘the work is substantially the synthesis of 
theology planned so many years before by Father Mersch”’. 

For a proper appreciation of Father Mersch’s achievement it is 
necessary to recall not only the above circumstances, but also the 
fact that he wrote before the appearance of the encyclical Mystic 
Corporis Christi. It would therefore be unfair to expect here either the 
perfect coherence of treatment that might have resulted from a final 
revision made by the lamented author, or a firm and definite stand 
on controverted points which Pius XII’s encyclical has decided. To 
one or two of these points Father Vollert calls attention, and it 
would be surprising if there were not others besides. But to search 
for them would be ungracious to the author’s scholarship as well as 
to his memory. The special value of this book lies, not in providing 
neatly docketed answers—if indeed such answers could ever be 
made—to the many difficult questions that the doctrine of the 
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mystical body involves, but in being the work of an acute theologian 
speculating on a doctrine with whose history he was uniquely 
familiar. If the writing is sometimes diffuse it is surely because the 
author felt that he could not otherwise do justice to the wealth of 
patristic thought which his historical research had disclosed to him ; 
if at times he appears to grope for words it is perhaps because to his 
deeper understanding accepted expressions seemed more than usually 
inadequate. I think there is something of the genius of Scheeben here, 
qualities with inevitable faults combined ; and the book suggests the 
query whether it is possible to find in one writer the ideally har- 
monious blending of the different gifts that positive theology and 
speculative theology require. Probably not: history indicates that a 
Petavius cannot be a Billot, nor a Billot a Petavius; but it would go 
ill with theology if the two did not go hand in hand. Here they keep 
in step; and perhaps this is one of the most valuable features of 
Father Mersch’s book. 


The Collected Works of Abbot Vonier. Volume I: The Incarnation and 
Redemption. With a Foreword by the Rt Rev. Dom Bruno 
Fehrenbach, O.S.B., Abbot of Buckfast. Pp. xvi ++ 376. (Burns 
Oates. 255.) 


Few will be inclined to dispute to the late Abbot Vonier the first 
place among recent theological writers in this country, and therefore 
the Buckfast community, in editing this collection of his chief works, 
are not only paying a lasting tribute to their well-beloved “second 
founder” but also rendering a valuable service to theology. This 
volume, the first of the three projected, contains The Christian Mind, 
The Personality of Christ, The Victory of Christ, and The Divine Mother- 
hood, thus providing a synthesis of the author’s thought on the 
fundamental doctrines of the Incarnation and Redemption. The 
selection has been wisely made, for these works display in a special 
manner the distinctive genius of the saintly and learned Benedictine. 
For Anscar Vonier, as for Columba Marmion, theological specula- 
tion was never an end in itself; the instruction, edification and 
spiritual advancement of others was the aim he always had in view. 
But, again like Marmion, he was convinced that nothing can more 
effectively foster progress in the spiritual life than an increasingly 
intimate knowledge of Christ and His mysteries. As philosopher and 
theologian, his outlook is essentially Thomistic, and from the funda- 
mental principles of the Master he never departs. On the other hand 
a mind so thoroughly original could not be content merely to 
reiterate; it.must probe, adapt, assimilate and, in the best sense, 
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appropriate. It is this that gives to his writing the freshness and 
actuality that have made his works so popular. Above all, Vonier 
was passionately devoted to the study of the Scriptures, and con- 
sequently his theology, even where it is most difficult and abstruse, 
always retains the warmth and richness that come from the Word of 
God. Abbot Vonier did many other things besides writing theology ; 
indeed his literary work would seem to have been reserved for his 
moments of leisure. Readers will therefore be especially grateful to 
Abbot Fehrenbach for the admirable sketch of the author’s life with 
which he introduces the volume. The publishers are to be congratu- 
lated on the handsome production of this book; it is beyond praise. 


Encyclopaedia of Religion and Religions. By Royston Pike. Pp. 406. 
(Allen & Unwin. 30s. net.) 


“ALL religions,” writes the compiler, ‘are sacred to those who 
profess and trust in them, and surely it is not too much to ask of the 
alien student that he should pursue his enquiries in a reverent spirit 
and with a real attempt at understanding.” It is in this spirit of 
respectful detachment that Mr Royston Pike has done his work, and 
I think there will be few to find fault with him on the score of bias. 
He has made every effort to verify from authoritative sources the 
vast amount of information concerning the religions of mankind 
which is set forth clearly and concisely in this encyclopaedia. In 
judging of the general reliability of the work a reviewer will naturally 
turn to articles dealing with matters that are within his own com- 
petence, and by this test Mr Pike emerges, I think with fairly high 
honours in matters of fact and history, but with less credit in the 
field of technical theology. In religious history, however, lack of 
theological precision is a defect which may easily result in errors of 
historical fact; as it does, for example, when the Monarchians are 
described as those “‘who maintained the doctrine of the unity of the 
Divine nature as against those who declared that there was more 
than one nature in the Godhead”: weare then told that “the second 
view ultimately prevailed’’. Nevertheless, the author’s spirit of sym- 
pathetic understanding is evident in the entries devoted to Catholic 
articles of belief, in many of which Mr Pike has achieved a remark- 
able degree of accuracy and completeness. 


The Fatherhood of St Joseph. By the Rev. Joseph Mueller, S.J. Trans- 
lated from the German by the Rev. Athanasius Dengler, O.S.B. 
Pp. 238. (Herder. 26s.) 


Tue chapters which compose this interesting book are substantially 
identical with a series of lectures delivered by the author at Inns- 
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bruck University. First published in German in 1937, the book now 
appears in an extremely competent and readable translation. After 
a useful introduction which tells us something of the history of devo- 
tion to St Joseph, Dr Mueller proceeds to deal with the theological 
questions that concern the virginal marriage of St Joseph to our 
Blessed Lady. Having first established that this was indeed a true 
marriage and answered the objections that might be raised from the 
essence of the matrimonial contract, he goes on to develop what is 
the most important and interesting thesis in his book. He cannot 
remain content with the titles “foster father” or “putative father”, 
though from certain points of view he allows them to be suitable. 
He prefers to call St Joseph the “‘virginal father” of Christ, because 
Christ is in truth the fruit of his virginal marriage to our Lady. 
St Joseph is accordingly the father of the child Jesus in consequence 
of his virginal marriage with the blessed Virgin; it was in this 
marriage that the child Jesus was conceived and born, and it was 
as the fruit of this marriage that He was given, not only to Mary, 
but also to Joseph; both co-operated dispositively, according to 
God’s providential design, in the begetting of this fruit, not naturally 
but supernaturally, that is, by vowing their virginity to God, by 
their virginal marriage which was a reciprocal gift of their virginity 
for the purpose of preserving that marriage inviolate, by their un- 
reserved surrender to God’s holy will. Dr Mueller defends his thesis 
with erudition and skill, and readers of this book who are able to 
appreciate the subtle but real theological distinctions he makes may 
find him convincing. Nevertheless, we cannot but feel that the title 
of virginal father given to St Joseph may, at any rate if popularly 
used, have the effect of obscuring what is the unique glory of the 
Virgin Mother. It is true that, as Dr Mueller does well to warn his 
readers, virginal parenthood is attributed to Mary and Joseph not 
univocally but analogically. Yet our Lady’s role in the Incarnation 
is affirmed in Tradition as so entirely unique that, until the contrast 
between her function and that of St Joseph has been more sharply 
defined, we may justifiably hesitate to run the risk of equating the 
two by giving St Joseph a title which might seem in all respects 
parallel to that of the Mother of God. 
G. D. S. 


At the Bedside of the Sick. By Mother Catherine de Fésus-Christ. Second 
Impression. Pp. 150. (Burns Oates. gs. 6d.) 


As a text book for nurses dealing with their professional obligations, 
and with the whole field of medical ethics, the work of Mother 
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Catherine, a former Superior of the Pasteur Hospital in Paris, is less 
informative than some others, and is in certain respects wanting in 
precision. But these points are rare and occur rather as obiter dicta in 
a book which is chiefly concerned with the character and virtues of 
the hospital nurse : the necessity of self-devotion, patience and cheer- 
fulness, and the avoidance of vanity or agitation. On all such 
matters the writer speaks from long experience and is a most trust- 
worthy guide, especially for the young nurse beginning her career. 
The book was first published in 1938. 


E. J. M. 


The Right Way to Conduct Meetings, Conferences and Discussions. By H. M. 
Taylor and A. G. Mears (of the Abbey School for Speakers). 
Pp. 124. (Right Way Books. 5s.) 

Last year Right Way Books published a very good little book on 
How to Speak in Public. They now follow it up with an equally good 
guide to the conduct of meetings. The aim of the book is to make 
perfectly clear exactly what should be done at a small meeting, dis- 
cussion group, conference, or public gathering of almost any kind by 
each and all of those present, from the chairman to the least member 
of the audience. The subject is an intricate one, but it may be said at 
once that the authors have succeeded in their task. Nothing is for- 
gotten, from the desirable personal attributes of the various officials 
to the simplest method of keeping a cash book. The authors are to be 
congratulated on their sympathetic approach. They have written for 
the amateur in such a way as to give him self-confidence in what is 
often a trying task, if he is so wise as to take their advice. Organizers 
of any undertaking, from a sale of work to the foundation of a new 
society, would be well advised to invest in some copies, for himself 
and his assistants, of this small but invaluable book. 


M. T. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue PEerRIop oF Low FERTILITY 


(Tue CLercy Review, 1952, XXXVII, pp. 237, 316, 383) 


Father Bonnar writes: 


Canon Mahoney pinpoints the detail on which he desires my 
opinion. He suggests that, when the exclusive use of the period of 
low fertility is said in a particular case to be grievously sinful, the 
motive or circumstance which makes it so will have to relate to the 
violation of some virtue other than conjugal chastity. I agree entirely 
provided, of course, that the practice is by genuine mutual consent. 

The main difficulty in dealing with the moral aspect of the period 
of low fertility lies in the fact that we, and our controversial opponents, 
are inclined to approach it with the same type of reason pro and con 
as is used in dealing with the contraceptive abuse of marriage. Yet 
the problem is radically different. Of contraception we say: ““This 
act is here and now and in itself wrong and is a perversion, an abuse, 
of the sexual faculty.”” We do not and cannot say that of the exclu- 
sive use of the period of low fertility (by mutual consent), whether 
there is any reason for the practice or not. Yet we know from reason, 
from experience, from authoritative pronouncements, that all is not 
well when the exclusive use of the period of low fertility is practised 
without reason. Now, how are we to assess the moral distortion, in 
species and in gravity, of the practice? In your May issue I tried to 
formulate the principles which should supply the answer to this 
question. I propose now to deal with the actual question rather than 
with these general principles. By considering the over-all picture I 
hope to be able to suggest just where the moral obliquity may lie and 
what the nature of that obliquity may be both in specific malice and 
in gravity. 

To begin with, there is no moral distortion in each act of 
intimacy regarded as an exercise of the sexual faculty. What is at 
fault is what psychologists call the life-style or life-pattern, the whole 
tenor of life of the parties. Is this life-pattern, besides being inad- 
visable, also sinful? I think we must say that it does not offend against 
either the nature of the sexual faculty or of the marriage contract, 
taking both in their narrower or what we may call “domestic” 
aspect. But, looking at the broader social aspect of marriage, is 
there a moral offence in the avoidance of parenthood, whether by 
abstention at the time of high fertility (i.e. by the exclusive use of 
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the period of low fertility) or by complete abstinence? My answer is 
that there is a sin of selfishness, which is not a serious sin, but that 
there is no other offence against the nature of marriage as such even 
in its wider social context. Nevertheless, as I have already said, all is 
not well in the life-style of such people. Perhaps it would be better 
to say “All will not be well.” Let us see in detail why this may be so. 

The reasoning of the preceding paragraph has looked only to 
the nature of the sexual faculty and of the marriage contract and at 
most we have discovered a venial sin of selfishness. But, harking 
back to point (v) of my note in your May issue, I would say that to 
get a true moral picture of the situation we have to know the details 
of the consequences of this attitude to married life and not restrict 
ourselves to a consideration of the sexual faculty and of the marriage 
contract. If we get this complete picture, we shall find, inevitably, I 
think, that mutual love and charity has dwindled or even dis- 
appeared, perhaps that the marriage is on the point of “‘breaking 
up” or has already done so. More specific evils such as cruelty or 
marital infidelity can easily result. These things and others of a like 
nature will often be serious sins. But, of course, the gravity of the 
sinfulness in each case depends on the facts: and our moral judge- 
ment will be based on what we find—or on what we find out. The 
specific malice will be as indicated in the first paragraph of this note 
where I have said that I agree with Canon Mahoney. But the prac- 
tical issue for the moralist is the connexion, or otherwise, of these 
offences with the exclusive use (even by mutual consent) of the 
period of low fertility or, for that matter, with a practice of complete 
abstention. In retrospect it is usually easy to see the connexion and 
to see that the practice is the root cause of all the marital trouble. 
(The moralist may, if he wishes, gather this crumb of casuistic com- 
fort: that the connexion is not a necessary one.) And it seems to me 
that, where serious evil has resulted from it, there is a grave obliga- 
tion on the parties to abandon the practice in order to restore the 
harmony, love and confidence of normal married life. It may easily 
be, however, that the union has been wrecked beyond repair before 
we get a chance to give advice. But, knowing what the results of the 
practice are likely to be, we should endeavour to point them out 
prudently and yet in the strongest terms whenever we meet with a 
case of this kind in its early stages. 


Father Diamond, S.J., writes: 
I have followed with interest the correspondence under the above 
title, but am not entirely convinced by the view so far expressed 
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that exclusive resort to the sterile period can be a serious sin only 
through “the violation of some virtue other than conjugal chastity” 
(Tue CLercy Review, 1952, XX XVII, p. 383—italics mine). 

Perhaps the shortest way of making my point will be to refer to 
the exposition of the morality of the use of the sterile period given 
by the Holy Father in his allocution to Italian Midwives. Though 
with such an audience he naturally did not precise the theological 
and moral species of the sin, the allocution does not lack indications 
on this point. 

The Holy Father builds up his exposition of the morality of 
resort to the sterile period on a single foundation, namely the positive 
duty incumbent on those in the married state to use marriage fruit- 
fully, and he shows resort to the sterile period to be evil precisely in 
so far as it transgresses this duty, which he terms “‘the primary duty 
of married persons”, such that its transgression is “‘a sin against the 
very nature of marriage”. Now to what other virtue can this duty be 
- ascribed than to conjugal chastity, the virtue which inclines to the 
ordered use of the generative faculty in marriage? And how escape 
the conclusion that “‘a sin against the very nature of marriage” 
means a grave sin—grave precisely as it infringes conjugal chastity? 
Not, of course, that every infraction is grave, but that there may be 
grave infractions, and that the extreme case to which the Holy 
Father specifically refers, namely the exclusive use of the sterile 
period for the whole duration of the marriage without any justifying 
reason, 7s a grave sin against conjugal chastity. 

Surely then it is by no means certain that the exclusive use of the 
sterile period cannot be a grave sin against conjugal chastity. May we 
not have more discussion on this point? 


‘*CHALLENGE TO THE DARWINIANS’’ 
(THe Crercy Review, 1952, XXXVII, pp. 367-8) 


Miss Vera Barclay writes : 

Since your reviewer, in the notice of my book which you kindly 
published in the June issue of THE CLERGy REviEw, implies some 
criticism of my attitude to the Encyclical Humani generis, I request 
this opportunity of protesting, and of expressing my desire to be 
loyal in every way to the Holy Father’s instructions. 


PERMISSU SUPERIORUM 


PRINTED IN ENGLAND BY THE ANCHOR PRESS, LTD., TIPTREE, ESSEX. 
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